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View  from  the  corner  of  10th  and  Commercial  (at  bottom  right)  toward  the 
southwest  in  Astoria  about  1877  or  1878.  Commercial  Street  was  50'  wide.  In  1880  it  was 
widened  to  75'.  The  building  to  the  south  of  the  Astorian  was  erected  by  H.S.  Schuster, 
photographer.  He  rented  space  to  Dr.  B.R.  Freeland,  a  dentist.  Mrs.  Moses  (Mina)  Rogers 
conducted  a  private  boarding  house  at  the  end  of  the  street  (NW  cor.  1 0th  and  Duane).  She 
was  a  sister  of  Mary  Christina  Flavel.  The  first  home  of  the  Flavel  family  (SE  cor.  8th  and 
Duane)  appears  just  above  and  to  the  left  of  the  sign  “Astorian  Books  Bindery.”  They  lived 
there  for  30  years  before  building  their  mansion  in  the  orchard  across  the  street  in  1885.  The 
windmill  was  used  for  drawing  water  for  their  orchard. 


BUILDING  BOOM  IN  ASTORIA 

In  February  1877,  D.C.  Ireland  leased  from  Capt.  George  Flavel  (for  $15  a 
month  in  gold)  the  land  on  which  the  Astorian  Printing  Company’s  building  would 
soon  stand.  The  next  month,  it  was  one  of  1 89  new  buildings  under  construction  in 
the  City  of  Astoria. 

The  1 870s  were  years  of  tremendous  growth  for  this  area.  Ireland  estimated 
that  from  May  1874  to  May  1875,  at  least  one  hundred  houses  had  been  built  in 
Astoria.  Demand  for  new  houses  and  stores  so  far  outstripped  the  supply  that  three 
local  sawmills  were  kept  in  constant  operation,  with  mills  from  St.  Helens,  Oregon 
to  Knappton,  Washington  Territory  contributing.  One  of  the  busiest  sawmill 
operators  was  Ferdinand  Ferrell,  whose  mills  had  operated  from  about  1849 
continuing  on  past  his  retirement  in  1876  until  fire  destroyed  the  business  in  1883. 

Lumber  from  Ferrell’s  mills  lies  hidden  within  the  walls  of  many  of  the 
wonderful  old  houses  of  Astoria.  This  issue  of  Cumticc  recognizes  the  contributions 
of  Ferdinand  Ferrell  and  his  family. 
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Lons-time  sawmill  operators  in  Astoria 


LAURA  AND  FERDINAND  FERRELL 

By  Donna  Schmitt 


Laura  and  Ferdinand  Ferrell  are 
among  the  most  interesting  of 
the  Clatsop  county  pioneers. 
Laura’s  life  reads  like  a  novel  and  Fer¬ 
dinand’s  epitomizes  the  successful  busi¬ 
nessman  and  civic  leader.  They  were 
both  highly  esteemed  by  their  peers. 
On  to  Oregon 

Laura,  bom  November  27,  1 827,  in 
Geauga  County,  Ohio,  married  James 
Bond  on  October  17,  1 842,  when  she  was 
fifteen.  They  emigrated  with  their  young 
daughter,  Minerva,  to  the  Oregon  Terri¬ 
tory  starting  from  Ohio,  on  April  24, 
1847.  Laura’s  parents,  John  and 
Saphrona  Jewett,  most  or  all  of  her 
brothers  and  Caroline,  her  ten-year-old 
sister,  accompanied  them.  Laura’s 
brothers  were:  Warren,  nineteen;  Wash¬ 
ington,  sixteen;  Addison,  fifteen;  Henry, 
twelve;  Daniel,  nine;  David,  eleven;  and 
the  youngest,  Frank,  was  four. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  overland 
journey  to  Oregon.  When  weary  travelers 
reached  Fort  Vancouver  on  the  Columbia 
River  their  journey  was  nearly  ended.  It 
was  a  place  where  they  could  rest  and 
replenish  their  supplies  before  moving  on 
to  their  final  destination.  However,  Fort 
Vancouver  was  as  far  as  Laura’s  mother 
was  destined  to  go.  She  sickened  and 
died.  They  rowed  across  the  river  to  bury 
her.  The  grieving  family  lingered  at  the 
fort  for  another  two  months  before  mov¬ 
ing  on  to  Clatsop  Plains. 


John  Jewett  married  Harriet  Kim¬ 
ball  on  April  15th,  1848.  Her  husband, 
Nathan,  had  been  killed  in  the  Whitman 
Massacre.  Laura’s  children  referred  to 
Harriet  as  Grandma  Kimball. 

Laura  and  James  Bond 

James  Bond  was  a  Baptist  minis- 
ter/farmer.  He  wasn’t  ordained,  but  had 
been  licensed  to  preach  by  a  church  in 
Iowa.  The  year  after  arriving  in  Oregon 
he  worked  with  Rev.  Ezra  Fisher,  orga¬ 
nizing  the  Clatsop  Plains  Baptist  Church 
at  Skipanon.  Lucy  Fisher,  the  daughter 
of  Rev.  Fisher,  taught  school  in  the 
church  building  during  the  week  and 
Sunday  School  on  Sundays.  Rev.  Fisher 
and  Bond  also  began  a  Sunday  School  in 
Astoria. 

James  and  Laura  had  a  farm  close 
to  Youngs  Bay  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
River.  The  old-growth  forest  was  so 
dense  that  all  travel  was  by  boats  on  the 
river. 

Carolyn  was  bom  in  Oregon,  giving 
Laura  and  James  two  little  girls.  But  the 
family  was  soon  to  be  shattered  by  grief. 
One  winter  day  Bond  and  Philip  Gearhart 
were  searching  for  a  land  claim  for  Bond. 
Crossing  the  Lewis  and  Clark  River  on 
“a  pile  of  drift  [wood],”  and  no  doubt 
leading  their  horses,  Gearhart  needed  the 
use  of  both  hands.  As  he  started  to  hand 
his  gun  to  Bond  the  hammer  caught  on 
Gearhart’s  coat,  causing  it  to  fire,  killing 
Bond.  The  date  was  February  18,  1849. 
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Courtesy  of  Denise  Wood  and  Family 

(View  to  the  west)  The  Ferrell  Sawmill  was  located  between  13th  and  14th  streets  and 
Duane  and  Exchange.  This  photo  carries  a  date  of  1874,  but  is  possibly  from  after 
September  1879  when  large  sheds  were  built  on  the  property. 


Laura  and  the  children  stayed  on  in 
their  home.  The  river  boats  provided  a 
ready  market  for  her  butter  and  garden 
produce.  Another  child,  Sarah,  was  bom 
some  months  after  Bond’s  death.  There 
is  evidence  that  Gearhart  supported  the 
family  until  Laura  remarried. 

Laura  and  Carlos  Shane 
Laura  married  Carlos  Shane  in 
1850.  He  was  bom  September  19,  1817, 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  emigrated  to 
Oregon,  arriving  in  Oregon  City  March 
4,  1846.  The  year  he  and  Laura  were 
married  he  acquired  the  tract  of  land 
containing  the  site  of  the  old  Lewis  and 
Clark  fort  (Fort  Clatsop).  The  following 
year  he  built  a  house  which  unfortunately 
burned  in  1852.  He  and  Laura  sold  the 
property  to  Carlos’  brother,  Franklin,  and 
started  over  on  a  donation  land  claim 
much  further  up  the  river. 

(The  Donation  Land  Law  was 
passed  September  27,  1850.  Each  settler 


who  was  a  United  States  citizen,  or  with¬ 
in  a  year  stated  his  intention  to  become 
one,  could  receive  320  acres  in  his  name 
and,  if  married,  another  320  acres  in  his 
wife’s  name.  The  only  requirements  were 
citizenship  and  residence  on  the  claim  for 
four  successive  years  before  applying  for 
certification.  Land  was  available  to  set¬ 
tlers  earlier  under  the  provisional 
government.) 

James  was  bom  in  1851,  John  in 
1854,  and  Warren  in  1856.  However, 
Shane  deserted  Laura  and  the  six  chil¬ 
dren,  heading  for  California  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  gold  fields.  Two  years 
later,  she  sued  for  a  divorce,  which  was 
final  on  June  25,  1 859. 

Ferdinand  Ferrell* 

On  July  4th,  1859,  Laura  married 
Ferdinand  Ferrell,  who  had  emigrated  to 
Oregon  by  sailing  ship  around  the  Horn 
in  1849.  Ferdinand  was  bom  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  on  May  29,  1820.  Before 
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emigrating  he’d  been  employed  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  making  machinery.  He  brought  at 
least  two  steam  engines  he’d  made  with 
him.  The  engine  he  sold  to  the  Hume 
cannery  in  Washington  was  still  in  use 
twenty-eight  years  later,  as  was  the  one 
he  installed  in  his  own  sawmill  in 
Astoria. 

Astoria  Steam  Sawmills 

In  1852,  Ferrell  bought  a  quarter 
interest  in  the  Upper  Astoria  Steam  Saw¬ 
mill,  located  about  37th  and  Marine 
Drive.  He  was  still  working  there  in 

1860.  He  also  had  an  interest  in  the 
Youngs  Bay  sawmill  located  on  Henry 
S.  Aiken’s  donation  land  claim. 

Ferrell  built  the  sawmill,  known  as 
the  Astoria  Steam  Sawmill,  on  the  water¬ 
front  at  14th  and  Exchange  streets  about 

1861.  The  family  lived  close  to  the  mill. 

Every  afternoon  boys  erupted  from 

school  to  congregate  at  the  mill.  They 
had  erected  a  springboard  on  the  bank 
above  a  huge  pile  of  sawdust  and  shav¬ 
ings.  There  was  a  daily  contest  to  see 
who  could  turn  the  most  somersaults  in 
the  air  before  landing.  However,  they 
weren't  there  just  to  play;  they  went 
home  with  wheelbarrows  loaded  with 
scrap  wood.  Their  parents  rarely  pur¬ 
chased  firewood  for  their  homes. 

Except  for  salmon  fishing,  Ferrell’s 
mill  was  the  only  industry  in  Astoria  for 
a  long  time.  The  mill  produced  around 
eight  hundred  thousand  boards  a  year, 
providing  employment  for  some  ten  to 
forty  men  for  thirty  years.  He  also  started 
a  box  factory  in  conjunction  with  the 
sawmill. 

From  1 855  to  1 860,  when  the  price 
of  lumber  dropped,  the  mills  up  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  to  Vancouver,  as  well  as 
those  on  the  Willamette  River,  went 
broke.  The  one  exception  was  Ferrell’s 
mill.  By  contrast,  in  1874  and  ‘75  the 
demand  for  lumber  was  so  great  that 
sawmills  couldn’t  keep  up.  Ferdinand  ran 


his  mill  almost  continuously,  except  for 
Sundays,  the  day  set  aside  for  weekly 
maintenance. 

That  was  the  year  that  Col.  Taylor 
built  a  wharf  and  warehouse  next  to  the 
sawmill.  Ferrell  extended  his  wharf  to 
connect  with  Mr.  Flavel’s,  while  Flavel 
extended  his  to  connect  with  Mr.  Holla- 
day’s.  This  created  continuous  wharves 
for  nearly  a  mile. 

Ferrell  sold  the  mill  to  R.  D.  Hume 
in  1876  for  $16,000  in  cash;  Hume  sold 
to  his  brother,  G.W.  Hume,  who  in  turn 
sold  it  for  about  $32,000  to  the  Clatsop 
Mill  Company  formed  by  W.  S.  Kinney. 

A  short  three  months  later  the  fire 
of  1 883  destroyed  the  mill,  two  docks 
and  sixteen  businesses  on  both  sides  of 
Commercial  Street  between  14th  and 
17th  Streets.  Some  boys  were  observed 
smoking  cigarettes  on  the  beach  below 
the  mill.  When  they  realized  they’d  been 
seen  it’s  assumed  they  ditched  the  evi¬ 
dence,  flipping  their  cigarettes  into  a  pile 
of  sawdust  near  the  engine  room.  The  fire 
exploded  into  an  uncontrollable  confla¬ 
gration,  roaring  up  the  street  from  build¬ 
ing  to  building.  The  fire  company  was 
hard  put  to  gain  control. 

When  it  was  all  over,  the  only  part 
of  the  mill  left  standing  was  an  immense 
brick  smokestack.  Robert  Carruthers 
purchased  it,  dropped  it  to  the  ground 
and  used  the  brick  when  building  his  own 
home.  The  bricks  had  been  made  on  the 
Bartoldus  farm  on  Walluski  River. 

The  Ferrell  Family 

When  Ferdinand  married  Laura  he 
acquired  a  ready-made  family  with  six 
children.  Laura  continued  to  have  babies. 
Blanche  was  bom  in  1859,  Nathaniel  in 
1860,  Ella  in  1862,  Ferdinand,  Jr.  in 
1864,  Laura  May  in  1866  (the  author’s 
grandmother),  Jacob  in  1868  and  Chris¬ 
tina  in  1875.  A  grand  total  of  thirteen, 
plus  two  more  who  died  at  birth. 
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Courtesy  of  Donna  Schmitt 

Laura  Ferrell  with  two  of  her  children,  Jake  and  Laura  May, 

ca. 1874 
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Following  Christina’s  christening, 
at  a  reception  at  the  Ferrell  home,  a 
group  of  Ferdinand’s  friends  presented 
the  parents  with  a  remarkable  gift,  a 
silver  tea  and  coffee  service  complete 
with  combination  spoon  holder-servants’ 
bell.  It  was  accompanied  by  the  following 
note: 

Astoria,  Oregon,  October  18.  1875 
Mr.  Ferrell,  Astoria,  Oregon 

Dear  Sir. 

To  your  youngest  bom.  Christina, 
is  respectfully  and  happily  presented  the 
little  present  which  accompanies  this  note, 
by  the  sincere  friends  whose  names  you 
will  find  inscribed  upon  the  present.  May 
the  little  lady  live  to  grow  to  the  estate  of 
woman  in  emulation  of  her  mother,  and 
may  you  live  to  see  the  now  little  babe 
showing  the  token  to  her  children. 

Hoping  your  life  may  be  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  health  and  happiness,  and  that  our 
little  present  may  be  received  in  accordance 
with  the  kind  feelings  which  prompts  the 
gift,  we  are 

Very  Sincerely  Your  Friends 
THE  DONORS 

Inscribed  on  various  pieces  of  the 
set  are  the  names  of  the  donors:  Capt. 
J.G.  Hustler,  G.W.  Weidler,  Capt.  Brun- 
land  -  Nor.  Bk.  Elektra **,  D.W.  Lowell, 
Capt.  C.  Noyes  -  Amer.  Bk  Garibaldi, 
Mayor  C.H.  Page,  T.F.  Tilden,  Capt. 
B.B.  Tuttle,  Sam.  D.  Adair,  Capt.  Rich¬ 
ard  Hoyt  -  River  Pilot,  and  William 
Lewis.  “Christine”  is  also  engraved  on  it. 

The  silver  service  consists  of  three 
beverage  servers  of  graduated  sizes,  a 
sugar  bowl,  cream  pitcher  and  a  combi¬ 
nation  servant’s  bell-spooner.  It  is  cur¬ 
rently  possessed  by  various  family  mem¬ 
bers. 

One  of  the  Ferrell  girls  had  some 
unnamed  physical  problem.  The  follow¬ 
ing  item  appeared  in  the  newspaper, 
February  5,  1876. 


The  little  daughter  of  Councilman 
Ferrell,  who  has  been  a  sufferer  for  years, 
is  fast  gaining  her  health  and  the  use  of  her 
limbs  under  the  careful  treatment  of  Dr. 
Durrant,  Post  Surgeon  at  Ft.  Stevens. 

Nothing  more  is  known  about  this 
child,  not  even  her  name. 

Through  the  years  there  were 
the  inevitable  weddings.  Minerva  married 
John  McMullen  in  1859.  They  had  seven 
children.  Carolyn  married  William  Lovett 
in  1862.  Sarah  married  Nathan  Lewis 
Coffenberry  in  1867.  James  and  Lizzie 
A.  were  married  in  1871.  Their  child, 
Inez,  lived  only  a  couple  of  years.  John 
married  Mary  E.  Eberman  in  1875.  He 
was  remarried  in  1880  to  Elizabeth  Cath¬ 
erine  Butts. 

One  day  in  1877  the  following 
appeared  in  the  newspaper:  “QUACK 
DOCTORS  —  If  you  want  to  get  a  clear 
and  concise  picture  of  quack  doctor’s 
practices,  inquire  of  Councilman  Ferrell.” 
One  can  only  imagine  the  scenario  that 
prompted  such  an  ad. 

Laura’s  House 

Ferdinand  had  a  house  built  for  the 
family  on  the  southeast  comer  of  14th 
and  Exchange  streets,  quite  close  to  the 
mill.  Mr.  N.  F.  Mudge  was  the  builder; 
he  contended  with  rain  almost  continually 
the  whole  time  it  was  under  construction. 
The  Ferrell  house  still  stands  today,  al¬ 
though  it’s  been  considerably  altered. 

Civic  Leader 

There  is  little  in  the  civic  affairs  of 
Astoria  that  Ferrell  didn’t,  sooner  or 
later,  take  an  active  part  in. 

Between  1 856  and  1 87 1  he  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  minutes  of  the  town  of 
Astoria  about  twenty  times,  mainly  re¬ 
garding  payment  for  lumber  that  the  town 
purchased  for  the  streets.  In  1869  he 
presented  a  petition  to  the  town  asking 
for  water  pipes  to  be  placed  in  certain 
streets  in  the  Shively  and  Welch  claim, 
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corner  of  Nth  and  Exchange,  was  built  in  1876. 


which  was  granted. 

Ferrell  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  trustees  for  Astoria  in 
April  of  1871  and  was  appointed 
to  the  committees  on  Finance,  Fire 
and  Water,  and  Streets  and  Public 
Property.  He  worked  on  drafting 
ordinances  for  building  sidewalks, 
requiring  property  owners  to 
grade  some  of  the  streets  in  front 
of  their  places  and  against  “the 
careless  and  wanton  growth  of  the 
digitalis  plant.”  (Foxglove  has 
medicinal  value  but  is  highly 
toxic.)  Astoria  was  plagued  with 
vandalism  to  street  lights,  so  in 
October  of  1877,  Ferrell  was  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent  of  street 
lamps. 

In  addition  to  all  his  other  responsi¬ 
bilities,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Astoria 
Fire  Company  #1,  a  volunteer  organiza¬ 
tion.  Ferrell  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
developing  the  organization.  There  were 
numerous  newspaper  references  to  his 
endeavors  on  behalf  of  the  Astoria  Fire 
Department.  The  fire  company  didn’t  just 
put  out  fires;  it  functioned  as  a  social 
club  as  well,  holding  numerous  socials 
and  competitions. 

As  City  Sexton,  Ferrell  devoted 
considerable  time  to  developing  a  system 
for  recording  data  about  those  buried  in 
the  cemetery.  In  1878,  Ferrell  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  removal  of  the  bodies 
buried  in  the  cemetery  near  the  Catholic 
Church  to  the  newly  opened  Hillside 
Cemetery  at  15th  and  Niagara  (also 
known  as  the  Pioneer  Cemetery). 

The  county’s  needy  were  looked 
after  by  Ferrell.  Around  1878  an  insane 
man  was  returned  to  his  out-of-state 
home,  and  four  families,  with  a  total  of 
eleven  children,  were  fed  and  housed  by 
the  county.  They  were  provided  with 
donated  cast-off  clothing  as  a  result  of  a 
plea  placed  in  the  newspaper  by  Ferrell. 


Those  with  illnesses  were  treated  by  Dr. 
Jennings  at  county  expense.  Ferrell  was 
noted  for  generously  aiding  the  poor  out 
of  his  own  funds  as  well. 

Social  events 

Through  the  years  Laura  and  Ferdi¬ 
nand  together  spear-headed  many  com¬ 
munity  Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  as 
well  as  celebrations  on  other  national 
holidays.  For  instance,  Independence 
Day  events  in  1873  included  a  parade, 
reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  an  oration,  music  and  a  basket 
dinner.  Another  year,  the  Fourth  of  July 
celebration  consisted  of  a  dinner  which 
cost  $2.50  per  person,  followed  by  a 
Ball.  The  Ferrells’  patriotism  was  never 
in  doubt. 

Ferrell  enjoyed  getting  away  with 
his  friends  W.D.  Hare,  C.H.  Page,  J.W. 
Gearhart,  R.M  Lowe  and  D.C.  Ireland, 
on  week-long  camping  and  fishing  trips. 
Ferrell  was  described  as  an  “expert  camp 
caterer.” 

Retirement  Party 

The  following  invitation  to  Ferrell’s 
retirement  party  appeared  in  The  Weekly 
Astorian  of  September  16,  1876 : 
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Next  Wednesday,  September  20th, 
1876,  our  fellow  townsman,  F.  Ferrell, 
Esq.,  will  retire  from  the  active  pursuits  of 
life,  and  after  a  long  series  of  years  devoted 
to  the  usefulness  of  society  and  the  building 
up  of  business  interests  which  will  survive 
him,  and  stand  as  a  monument  to  his  fidel¬ 
ity  as  a  citizen,  he  feels  grateful  to  his 
fellow  man,  and  proposes  to  close  his  active 
business  career  by  giving  a  Grand  Party  — 
on  which  occasion  he  invites  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  county  of  Clatsop 
to  come  and  join  in  the  social  re-union.  He 
has  selected  the  20th  as  the  day  and  evening 
of  all  others  adopted  for  this  purpose,  for 
various  reasons,  first  of  which,  because  it 
is  the  30th  anniversary  of  his  introduction 
into  business  [and  second,  it  is  the  first 
birthday]  of  his  youngest  child,  Christina, 
bom  September  20th,  1875.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion,  the  various  presents  donated  to  Chris¬ 
tina  as  the  child  of  parents  whose  ages 
aggregate  1 16  years,  will  be  exhibited. 

Music  will  be  provided  and  dancing 
will  commence  after  the  social  re-union  at 
10  o’clock. 

Considering  that  Mr.  Ferrell  has  been 
in  active  pursuits  in  Clatsop  county  for 
thirty  years  [actually  27  years]  and  during 
that  time  has  never  had  a  resting  spell,  nor 
been  out  of  Oregon  except  to  cross  the 
river,  has  employed  an  average  of  from  ten 
to  forty  men  a  day  in  all  that  time,  has 
always  patronized  home  institutions,  never 
had  an  accident  resulting  in  loss  of  life  or 
limb  on  his  premises  by  machinery,  in  his 
mill  operations,  with  but  one  single  excep¬ 
tion  (the  loss  of  a  finger  on  one  man)  and 
has  always  enjoyed  the  best  of  health,  it  is 
perhaps  saying  more  than  one  other  man  in 
the  United  States  can  say;  and  now  that  he 
is  to  retire,  he  desires  to  meet  all  his 
friends,  so  far  as  possible,  and  bid  them 
farewell  in  the  aggregate,  with  his  best 
wishes  and  thanks.  Invitations  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  public;  but  should  any  be 
omitted  by  inadvertence  or  oversight,  he 
hopes  that  none  will  take  exceptions  --  and 
that  none  may  feel  themselves  slighted, 
authorizes  us  to  say  that  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity'  are  invited  throughout  the  county,  and 
he  will  endeavor  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability 


to  make  the  occasion  interesting  to  all  who 
may  come.  Spiritual  Hall  has  been  selected, 
and  the  evening  fixed  for  Wednesday, 
September  20th. 

In  a  short  time  he  expects  to  leave 
Oregon  for  a  visit  to  home  associations  on 
the  Atlantic  side. 


It  was  reported  “that  the  party  was 
a  success  in  every  way.”  Christina  re- 


Courtesy  of  Donna  Schmitt 

Ferdinand  Ferrell,  Jr. 


ceived  many  “costly  presents,”  including 
“a  gold  check  for  five  hundred  dollars” 
from  Badollet  &  Co.,  a  cannery  in  upper 
Astoria.  “For  the  first  time  (Sundays 
excepted  of  course)  in  twenty-seven 
years,  Mr.  F.  could  say,  on  the  21st,  that 
he  had  a  day  of  leisure.” 

Faith  in  God 

The  Ferrells  apparently  attended 
services  as  a  family  at  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Family  records  state  that  Ferdi¬ 
nand  helped  establish  that  church;  how¬ 
ever,  early  church  records  were  destroyed 
in  a  fire,  so  this  can’t  be  documented.  In 
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1 877,  Ferdinand  devised  an  organization 
of  the  books  in  the  Congregational 
Church  Sunday  School  library.  Testi¬ 
mony  was  given  to  Laura’s  faith  in  Christ 
in  her  obituary.  Ferdinand  was  buried 
from  the  Episcopal  Church;  Laura  from 
the  Methodist. 

Ferdinand  Ferrell’s  Death 

After  an  illness,  Dad  Ferrell,  as  he 
was  fondly  referred  to  by  everyone, 
passed  away  on  January  1,  1879.  The 
Weekly  Astorian  printed  the  following: 

The  death  of  a  really  good  man,  Fer¬ 
dinand  Ferrell,  occurred  in  Astoria  on  New 
Year’s  day  at  4  o’clock  and  the  funeral  will 
take  place  today  [January  4]  from  Grace 
Episcopal  Church  at  11  o’clock  A.M.... 
“Dad,”  as  he  was  familiarly  known  to  all, 
had  a  noble  heart  and  the  relief  displayed 
by  him  with  a  liberal  hand  among  the  needy 
will  ever  be  known,  but  we  believe  his 
many  kindnesses  to  his  fellow  man,  his 
charities  to  the  oppressed  are  all  recorded 
in  the  abode  of  the  blest,  whither  he  has 
taken  flight,  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  a 
heaven  for  good  souls. 

Truly  will  the  poor  of  this  community 
miss  him.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  family  in 
this  city,  to  whom  he  has  been  one  of  the 
kindest  husbands  and  most  indulgent  fa¬ 
thers...  Peace  to  the  ashes  of  one  of  the 
“Good  Samaritans”  of  our  time. 

After  the  funeral,  The  Weekly 
Astorian  noted  the  following: 

Flags  throughout  the  city  and  upon 
vessels  in  port  were  all  displayed  at  half- 
mast,  with  but  one  exception  (an  oversight, 
probably),  in  token  of  respect  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Mr.  F.  Ferrell,  deceased.  During  the 
hours  of  the  funeral  from  10  A.M.  until  2 
P.M.,  business  in  the  city  was  generally 
suspended. 

The  same  issue  of  the  paper  printed 
the  following  tribute  from  the  Astoria 
Fire  Department. 


Courtesy  of  Donna  Schmitt 

Mary  Christina  Ferrell 


In  our  notice  yesterday  respecting  the 
death  of  Mr.  Ferrell  we  omitted  to  mention 
another  important  fact  concerning  his  life¬ 
long  services  for  the  good  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  He  was 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Fire  De¬ 
partment,  and  has  devoted  very  much  time 
toward  building  it  up.  and  placing  it  upon 
a  sound  basis.  This  service  was  duly  recog¬ 
nized  yesterday  by  an  extra  large  attendance 
of  the  members  of  the  department,  in  full 
uniform.  The  funeral  was  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  fraternity  of  Odd  Fel¬ 
lows,  Beaver  Lodge  appearing  in  regular 
and  in  full  force  of  all  its  membership 
present  in  the  city,  as  well  as  a  full  delega¬ 
tion  of  sojourning  brothers.  Astoria  Engine 
Co.  No.  1,  of  which  Mr.  Ferrell  was  a  mem¬ 
ber,  headed  the  procession,  followed  by 
Rescue  Engine  Co.  No.  2,  Alert  Hook  and 
Ladder  Co.,  No.l  and  members  of  the 
Board  of  delegates.  The  services  were 
conducted  at  the  church  by  Rev.  O.  Parker, 
Rector  of  Grace  church  parish,  and  at  the 
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cemetery  by  Hon.  I.W.  Case,  D.D.G.M.  and 
Rev.  J.T.  Wolfe,  chaplain. 

On  returning  to  the  hall,  Beaver 
Lodge  No.  35, 1.O.O.F.  adopted  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

In  Memory  of  Our  Departed 
Brother  Ferdinand  Ferrell. 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty 
God  in  His  wisdom  and  goodness  to  re¬ 
move  from  our  midst,  our  beloved  brother 
Ferdinand  Ferrell,  therefore  be  it  resolved, 
by  Beaver  Lodge  No.  35, 1.O.O.F.,  in  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  this  day  assembled: 

FIRST,  That  we  bow  in  submission 
to  the  Divine  will,  feeling  deeply  grieved 
at  the  death  of  one  whom,  by  his  life-long 
fidelity,  has  proven  himself  so  true  to  the 
principles  of  our  beloved  order. 

SECOND,  That  by  the  death  of 
Brother  Ferrell,  Beaver  Lodge  No.  35,  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  faithful  members,  one 
whose  mission  has  been  to  relieve  the 
distressed,  visit  the  sick,  and  bury  the  dead, 
with  all  the  true  characteristics  of  one  de¬ 
voted  to  Odd  Fellowship;  lost  one  whose 
promptness  on  all  occasions  to  show  mani¬ 
festations  of  love  of  his  country  proves  the 
charges  of  the  Post  Grand  were  at  all  times 
fully  realized  by  him;  has  lost  one  whose 
great  benevolence  and  kind  disposition  has 
ever  served  to  teach  us  to  remember  those 
most  important  lessons  of  our  order. 

THIRD,  That  we  deeply  sympa¬ 
thise  and  mourn  with  the  bereaved  widow 
and  family  in  this,  their  hour  of  affliction; 
she,  having  lost  a  loving  husband  and  fond 
father,  are  commended  to  The  Father  of  all, 
since  loving  words  and  tender  acts  of  hu¬ 
man  sympathy  are  too  feeble  to  reach  the 
deep  and  painful  grief  caused  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  one  so  loved,  so  honored,  in  the 
home  which  he  cherished  with  such  tender 
affection. 

FOURTH,  That  the  lessons  of  the 
life  of  our  brother  be  cherished  with  a 
desire  that  they  inspire  us  with  higher  re¬ 
solves,  more  fervent  aspirations  for  useful¬ 
ness,  desire  for  attainment  of  excellences 
of  character;  and  may  his  death  admonish 
us  all  that  life  is  the  span  of  man's  activi¬ 
ties,  and  that  whatsoever  the  hand  findeth 


to  do,  it  do  with  our  might,  that  it  may  be 
said  of  us  as  we  now  say  of  him,  “He  did 
nobly,  he  did  well.” 

FIFTH,  That  a  copy  of  these  reso¬ 
lutions  be  suitably  drafted  and  presented  to 
the  family  of  our  deceased  brother,  and  that 
a  copy  be  spread  upon  a  Memorial  Page  in 
the  records  of  this  meeting. 

J.H.D.  Gray,  D.C.  Ireland,  W.H. 
Twilight,  committee. 

Ferrell  left  an  estate  worth  roughly 
$13,000,  a  large  sum  in  those  days.  His 
will  stipulated  that  his  wife,  Laura,  and 
minor  daughters,  Ella,  Laura  May  and 
Christina  each  receive  $2,000  in  gold 
coins.  The  under-age  boys,  Nathaniel, 
Ferdinand,  Jr.  and  Jacob  were  each  to 
receive  property  plus  $3,000  in  gold 
coins.  Laura’s  son,  Warren,  was  also 
given  a  piece  of  property.  (The  family 
home  was  on  property  that  Laura  owned 
in  her  own  name,  so  it  was  not  part  of  the 
estate.) 

Ferrell  designated  George  Flavel  as 
the  executor  of  his  estate.  Flavel  was  also 
awarded  guardianship  of  the  minor  chil¬ 
dren.  The  law  required  that  the  guardian 
retain  possession  of  the  children’s  inheri¬ 
tances  until  they  came  of  age  at  twenty- 
one,  so  their  funds  were  placed  in 
Flavel’s  safe. 

When  all  debts  were  paid  and  the 
estate  settled  in  1881  there  were  insuffi¬ 
cient  funds  for  the  heirs  to  receive  the  full 
amounts  stipulated  in  the  will.  Laura  and 
the  three  girls  each  received  $1,500;  the 
three  boys  each  received  $2,200. 

Laura  Alone 

Laura  was  hardly  alone;  six  chil¬ 
dren,  ranging  in  age  from  eighteen  to 
three,  were  still  living  at  home.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Laura’s  father  lived  with  them.  He 
passed  away  a  year  later. 

The  family  was  greatly  saddened  in 
1 88 1  when  two  of  the  boys  died  of  ty¬ 
phoid  fever.  Warren,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Astoria  Engine  Co.  #1,  died  on 


August  24th.  Just  two  months  later 
Nathaniel  died  on  October  19th.  He’d 
supported  himself  and  his  bride,  Belle 
Bradley,  as  a  fisherman.  (Their  child, 
bom  after  his  death,  fell  off  a  dock  at 
Kalama  and  drowned  in  May  of  1 885.) 

Those  sad  events  were  followed  by 
a  succession  of  weddings.  Ella  married 
Albert  Gates  in  1 883.  (She  had  one  child, 
Edith;  Ella’s  life  was  ended  in  1886  by 
Bright’s  disease  and  nervous  prostration 
when  she  was  only  twenty-four.)  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  Jr.  married  Frances  Johnson;  they 
later  moved  to  Vancouver.  Laura  May 
wed  R.E.  Jackson  in  1884.  They  moved 
to  Washington  after  their  first  child,  Lulu 
May,  was  bom  in  1 886.  Their  home  was 
blessed  with  eight  children,  the  last  two 
being  twins.  Jake  never  married.  Chris¬ 
tina  was  married  twice,  first  to  George 
Ayers,  whom  she  divorced,  and  then  to 
Clint  Roe.  This  marriage  also  ended  in 
divorce. 

Laura  owned  two  adjoining  houses 
when  Ferdinand  passed  away.  She  rented 
one  and  lived  in  the  other.  As  the  years 
went  by,  Laura’s  funds  ran  low.  She 
owned  several  pieces  of  property  in  her 
own  name  which  she  sold  one  by  one. 
Ferdinand,  Jr.,  Jake,  and  two  boarders 
lived  with  Laura  in  the  smaller  house  in 
1890.  In  1894  she  mortgaged  the  larger 
house,  receiving  $1,500.  Somehow  she 
managed  to  repay  $320.  At  some  point 
she  sold  the  second  house,  retaining  the 
larger  house  on  the  southeast  comer  of 
14th  and  Exchange.  In  1896  she  bor¬ 
rowed  $40  from  Mrs.  H.B.  Parker  and  in 
1897  Christina’s  husband,  George  Ayers, 
loaned  her  $85. 

When  Laura  became  unable  to  care 
for  herself,  Ferdinand,  Jr.  took  her  into 
his  home  in  Vancouver.  She  became 
quite  feeble  from  a  number  of  ailments 
and  passed  away  on  March  4,  1 897.  The 
immediate  cause  of  death  was  heart  fail¬ 
ure. 


“Another  Pioneer  Gone,”  printed 
March  9,  1897,  follows: 

Sunday  afternoon,  one  of  Oregon’s 
noble  pioneer  women  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
long  sleep  at  Hillside  cemetery.  Mrs.  Laura 
Ferrell,  who  died  March  4,  at  the  home  of 
her  son  Ferdinand  in  Vancouver,  Washing¬ 
ton,  is  mourned  by  hundreds  of  friends  who 
knew  her  in  life  as  a  kind  and  sympathetic 
mother,  companion  and  friend... 

The  deceased  was  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  of  the  Pacific  coast,  having  cross¬ 
ed  the  plains  with  her  father  from  Geauga 
county,  Ohio,  in  1 847.  Later  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  she  settled  near  Astoria,  on  the  Lewis 
and  Clarke  river,  where  the  greater  part  of 
her  life  was  spent.  Mrs.  Ferrell,  like  many 
others  who  endured  the  hardships  and 
privations  of  pioneer  days,  was  a  woman 
of  sterling  qualities  and  untiring  industry. 
She  was  the  mother  of  fifteen  children  eight 
of  whom  survive  her. 

The  remains  of  Mrs.  Ferrell  were 
brought  to  Astoria  for  burial,  the  funeral 
services  being  held  Sunday,  at  2:30  p.m., 
at  the  Methodist  church  where  a  large 
concourse  of  people  gathered  to  pay  their 
last  respects  to  the  dead. 

The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
J.J.  Walter,  and  the  services  were  most 
impressive  throughout.  The  pall  bearers 
who  bore  the  remains  to  the  Hillside  ceme¬ 
tery  were  Judge  F.J.  Taylor,  B.  Van  Dusen, 
C.  W.  Shively,  Charles  S.  Brown,  V.  Boling 
[Boelling]  and  C.S.  Wright.  At  the  grave 
the  services  were  conducted  by  the  Pioneer 
and  Historical  Society  of  Oregon.  Judge 
J.H.D.  Gray,  president  of  the  society  made 
the  following  address: 

Pioneers  and  friends:  We  are  again 
called  together  to  perform  the  last  sad  rites 
that  the  living  can  pay  to  the  dead.  The 
unerring  hand  of  time  has  called  to  that 
home  from  whence  no  traveler  returns  our 
worthy  friend  and  pioneer,  Mrs.  Laura 
Ferrell,  who  died  in  Vancouver,  Wash. 
March  4,  1897.  Her  quiet  home  was  for 
many  years  always  open  to  the  pioneer  or 
stranger.  Her  kind  and  patriotic  work  to¬ 
gether  with  her  husband,  Ferdinand  Ferrell, 
who  died  several  years  ago,  and  beside 
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whose  grave  we  place  her,  is  well  remem¬ 
bered  by  many  now  present.  Their  constant 
and  patriotic  efforts  to  call  our  early  pio¬ 
neers  together  to  celebrate  our  national  and 
other  holidays  have  helped  to  promote 
patriotism  and  good  will  among  our  people. 

Mrs.  Ferrell’s  care  and  assistance  for 
those  in  need  was  often  given  when  she 
could  ill  afford  to  do  so.  A  good  neighbor, 
a  kind  friend,  and  a  loving  mother  has  gone 
to  her  long  home.  Peace  to  her  ashes. 

After  the  service  by  the  Pioneer  Soci¬ 
ety  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Walter  committed  the  body 
to  the  grave,  and  with  a  benediction  dis¬ 
missed  the  large  number  of  relatives  and 
friends. 

The  newspaper  printed  the  follow¬ 
ing  tribute  by  her  family: 

The  relatives  of  the  late  Mrs.  Laura 
Ferrell,  pioneer  of  1847,  wish  to  thank  the 
many  pioneers  and  other  friends  who  so 
kindly  and  willingly  assisted  us  in  paying 
the  last  sad  tribute  of  respect  to  our  loved 
and  honored  mother. 

Our  mother  has  gone  to  meet  six  of 
her  children  and  her  husband  and  leaves 
behind  her  eight  children  and  their  fami¬ 
lies.. .We  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that  our 
mother  for  thirty  seven  years  has  been  a 
follower  of  the  Savior,  and  that  among  all 
her  many  friends  there  is  no  memory  but 
the  very  best  and  brightest.  “Her  children 
rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.”  “For  the  Lord 
knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous.” 

A  Last  Word 

What  a  great  heritage  the  descen¬ 
dants  of  this  outstanding  couple  have! 
These  were  lives  worthy  of  emulation  by 
anyone. 

Sources 

The  Dictionary  of  Oregon  History , 
Donation  Land  Law  of  1850 

Excerpts  from  Carlos  Shane’s  obitu¬ 
ary,  printed  in  The  Oregonian,  October 
4, 1901 

The  Daily  Astorian ,  various  news¬ 
paper  articles  and  ads 


Interview  of  Sarah  Bond  Coffen- 
berry  by  Fred  Lockley,  printed  in  The 
Oregon  Journal,  June  9,  1923 

Letter  written  to  Una  Jackson  Ward 
in  1925  by  Margaret  Ferrell  Peg 
[daughter  of  Ferdinand  Ferrell,  Jr.] 
Marriage  license  records  on  file  at 
the  Clatsop  County  Court  House 

Probate  records  of  Ferdinand  and 
Laura  Ferrell. 

Family  records 
Notes: 

*The  name  was  originally  O’ Ferrell. 
The  Irish  form,  O’Fearghail,  means  “man 
of  valour.” 

**Norwegian  bark.  A  barque  (bark) 
has  four  masts;  the  three  front  masts  have 
square-rigged  sails;  the  rear  mizen  mast 
has  fore  and  aft  sails  only.  It’s  an  easy 
ship  to  manage  and  was  popular  in  the 
mid  to  late  1800s. 


Courtesy  of  the  Author 

Harold  and  Donna  Schmitt 


The  man  who  destroyed  the  remains  of  Fort  Clatsop  but  preserved  its  memory. 


Carlos  W.  Shane 

From  the  Oregonian,  Oct.  4,  1901 


Carlos  W.  Shane  died  in  Vancou¬ 
ver,  Washington,  October  4,  1901.  He 
came  to  Oregon  in  1846  and  died  at  a 
Portland  Hospital  Tuesday  night  and  the 
funeral  took  place  in  that  city  to-day.  He 
had  been  an  honored  citizen  of  Vancou¬ 
ver  for  many  years. 

He  was  one  of  the  best  known 
pioneers  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  He 
affiliated  actively  for  many  years  with  the 
Oregon  Pioneer  Association  and  was  one 
of  its  oldest  members.  He  was  bom  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  September  1817.  His 
ancestors  were  Colonial  Virginia  stock 
and  he  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  one  of 
his  ancestors,  Jacharia  Crosby,  was  a 
soldier  of  Washington’s  army  and  was 
present  at  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis. 

His  early  manhood  was  spent  in 
teaching  school  and  following  the  book¬ 
binders’  trade,  which  he  learned  at 
Cincinnati.  When  29  years  of  age,  he 
crossed  the  plains  to  Oregon,  arriving  at 
Oregon  City,  March  4,  1846.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival,  he  made  an  agreement 
with  Marcus  Whitman  to  go  with  his 
company  as  a  school  teacher  but  later 
released  Dr.  Whitman  from  his  agree¬ 
ment  in  order,  as  he  said  to  favor  another 
man  who  desired  to  go  and  to  please  Dr. 
Whitman,  who  preferred  the  other  man 
to  Shane  because  he  had  a  family  and 
Shane  was  a  single  man.  In  the  famous 
massacre  which  followed,  Shane’s 
substitute  was  one  of  the  first  to  fall. 

Mr.  Shane  was  best  known  as  a 
pioneer  from  the  fact  of  his  having  per¬ 
formed  the  first  job  of  bookbinding  in 


Oregon  and  probably  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  This  was  done  during  the  first  few 
months  of  his  residence  at  Oregon  City 
and  the  job  consisted  of  the  binding  of 
about  800  copies  of  Webster’s  spelling 
book  for  Gov.  Abemethy.  After  teaching 
school  for  a  few  years  about  Oregon  City, 
he  followed  boating  on  the  Columbia  and 
Willamette  rivers  from  Oregon  City  to 
Astoria  for  a  time.  In  June  1850,  he  lo¬ 
cated  a  claim  and  for  several  years  lived 
on  the  ground  occupied  in  1 806  by  the 
famous  explorers,  Lewis  and  Clark,  the 
foundation  of  their  cabin  being  at  that 
time  still  on  the  ground  and  the  trail  was 
used  by  them  in  going  to  and  from  the 
coast  to  watch  for  a  vessel  was,  he  said, 
plainly  discemable.  From  1857  to  1866, 
he  followed  mining  in  California. 
Returning  to  Oregon  in  1866,  he  taught 
school  until  1870,  when  he  located  a 
homestead  in  Clark  County,  14  miles 
from  Vancouver  and  with  the  exception 
of  about  five  years  spent  in  California, 
has  been  a  continuous  resident  of  this 
county  and  city.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
in  Oregon,  he  was  married,  but  his  do¬ 
mestic  relations  were  not  pleasant,  and 
a  separation  followed,  since  which  he 
lived  alone.  Two  sons  resulting  from  this 
marriage  survive  him,  both  of  whom  are 
residents  of  Portland.  Through  a  series 
of  reverses,  the  old  pioneer  lost  what 
property  he  had  accumulated  through 
years  of  toil  and  his  later  years  were 
passed  in  poverty.  He  was  84  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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From  the  Oregon  Historical  Society  Proceedings 
Held  Dec.  15,  1900,  Published  1901 


Carlos  W.  Shane  came  to  Oregon  in  1846,  and  in  1850,  located  a 
Donation  Land  Claim  on  a  tract  of  land  which  included  the  site  of  Fort  Clatsop;  he 
built  a  house  on  the  land  in  1851  and  occupied  it  until  1853.  A  few  feet  from  where 
he  built  the  house,  there  were  at  that  time,  the  remams  of  two  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
cabins.  They  lay  east  and  west,  paralleled  with  each  other,  and  ten  or  fifteen  feet  apart. 
Each  cabin  was  16  feet  by  30  feet;  3  rounds  of  the  south  cabin  and  two  rounds  of 
the  north  cabin  were 
then  standing.  In  the 
south  cabin  stood  the 
remains  of  a  large 
stump.  The  location  of 
the  old  stockade  was 
indicated  by  second 
growth  timber,  while  all 
around  it  was  the  origi¬ 
nal  growth,  or  the 
stumps  of  trees  which 
had  been  cut.  In  clear¬ 
ing  away  for  his  house, 
he  set  fire  to  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  old  cabins 
and  endeavored  to  bum 
them. 

Carlos  W.  Shane’s 
house  has  long  since 
disappeared,  but  he 
could  identify  its  site 
from  the  topography  of 
the  ground,  from  the 
sloping  bank  to  the 
river  towards  the  east, 
and  especially  from  the 
circumstances  of  him 
having  cut  a  large  tree 
at  the  top  of  the  bank 
which  narrowly  missed 
falling  on  the  house  and 
just  reached  to  its  rear. 

He  remembered  ap¬ 
proximately  the  height 
of  this  tree  and  the  spot 
on  which  it  stood. -E 


CCHS  Photo  #96.28.40 

Carlos  Walstier  Shane 
Pioneer  of  1846 
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The  pursuit  of  pleasure  in  work 


OUR  GRANDPARENTS 
JOHN  AND  EMILY  WATERHOUSE 

By  Jean  Kraft 


Our  grandparents  were  bom  in 
Derbyshire,  England.  Grandfather  John 
Waterhouse  was  bom  in  Hope,  on  June  2, 
1855.  The  records  show  his  ancestors  had 
been  there  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  1 6th 
century.  Emily  Thorpe  Waterhouse  was 
bom  in  Derwent,  July  8, 1858.  They  were 
married  January  21,1 879.  He  was  a  farm¬ 
er  and  farmed  on  rented  land.  In  March 
1 886,  after  their  first  three  children  were 
born,  they  gave  a  year’s  notice  to  the 
landowner  that  they  would  no  longer  rent 
the  farm.  It  was  too  small  to  make  a  living 
for  the  growing  family.  On  November  7th 
an  auction  was  held  on  the  farm  and  the 
animals  were  sold:  cows,  pigs,  and  fowl. 
The  farm  equipment  and  stored  crops  all 
sold,  turnips  and  oat  stacks. 

There  is  no  mention  in  her  diary  of 
their  planning  to  come  to  America,  but  as 
several  other  families  from  the  same  area 
had  come  to  Clatsop  Plains,  this  must 
have  been  their  plan.  Some  of  the  others 
included  the  Taggs,  Wilkensons,  Daw¬ 
sons,  Wards,  Chadwicks,  and  Wingates. 
They  came  to  Skipanon  in  1888  and 
Grandfather  worked  the  first  year  with  the 
crew  that  put  in  the  first  railroad  from 
Youngs  Bay  to  Seaside  (the  little  train  that 
went  forward  one  way  and  backwards  on 
the  return  trip).  The  winter  of  1 889  they 
lived  on  the  Gearhart  farm  and  fed  log¬ 
ging  oxen  for  the  winter.  The  following 
year,  they  moved  to  the  320  acres  adjoin¬ 
ing  Gearhart’s  to  the  north,  owned  by  the 
Butterfields.  They  purchased  it  in  1894. 


They  had  three  more  children  after 
coming  to  Oregon.  Ethel,  Harriet  and  Ben 
were  bom  in  England.  David,  Frank  and 
Carolyn  in  Oregon. 

John  Waterhouse  was  a  fanner 
again,  but  now  with  much  more  land  to 
work.  There  was  a  cheese  factory  at 
Butterfield  and  the  old  account  books 
show  the  cheese  was  sent  to  Astoria  and 
Seaside,  as  well  as  butter,  eggs,  and  veal. 
In  the  summer,  he,  or  the  boys  as  they 
grew  old  enough,  would  meet  the  train  in 
Gearhart  with  a  wagon  and  haul  freight  to 
the  hotel  and  summer  homes. 

The  children  went  to  school  at  Clat¬ 
sop,  School  District  Number  3,  about  a 
mile  north  of  Butterfield.  Some  of  their 
grandchildren  later  went  to  the  same 
school,  different  building,  but  a  small 
one-room  school.  David’s  wife,  Jose¬ 
phine,  taught  there  in  the  early  1920s. 

In  1896  the  family  chickens  were 
sold  to  Ethel,  Harriet,  and  Ben.  Careful 
account  books  were  kept  for  several  years. 
The  girls  must  have  enjoyed  the  business 
for  even  though  Ethel  went  away  to 
school  to  St.  Helen’s  Hall  and  Harriet 
became  a  bookkeeper,  they  both  came 
back  and  raised  chickens,  eggs,  and  vege¬ 
tables  to  sell. 

About  1915,  our  grandparents 
bought  a  smaller  farm  on  West  Lake, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Butter¬ 
field,  known  as  Lakeview.  Their  sons 
operated  the  larger  farm,  the  girls  going 
down  to  cook  and  keep  house  for  them. 
There  was  much  walking  done  between 
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Courtesy  of  Jean  Kraft 

John  Waterhouse 
1855  to  1931 

the  two  places.  Butterfield  had  its  own 
railroad  station  but  at  Lakeview,  you  had 
to  row  across  the  Lake  and  walk  a  quarter 
mile  north  to  the  West  Station.  Lakeview 
was  a  beautiful  place,  a  Victorian  style 
house  with  broad  porches  and  the  lawn 
running  down  to  the  lake,  and  lots  of 
flower  gardens.  Grandmother  and  Aunt 
Ethel  loved  to  garden.  They  also  spent 
every  spare  moment  cutting  scotch  broom 
and  digging  something  called  “twitch” 
from  the  pastures.  They  and  Aunt  Ethel 
lived  there  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Grandfa¬ 
ther  died  in  1931  and  Grandmother  in 
1939. 

Grandfather  must  have  enjoyed 
being  a  landowner  and  could  see  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  owning  timberland.  They  not  only 
had  timber  claims  in  Clatsop  County,  but 
also  in  Tillamook,  Columbia,  and  Douglas 
counties.  It  was  a  struggle  to  keep  the 
taxes  paid.  He  bought  timber  claims  for 
each  of  this  three  daughters.  Aunt  Ethel 
picked  and  sorted  cranberries  for  many 


Courtesy  of  Jean  Kraft 

Emily  Thorpe  Waterhouse 
1858  to  1935 


years  to  pay  her  taxes.  Besides  the  work 
of  the  eggs,  butter  and  vegetables  in  the 
fall,  she  would  walk  down  to  Butterfield 
to  pick  mushrooms  to  sell  in  Gearhart 
before  going  to  the  cranberry  bogs  to  pick 
berries. 

In  1911,  they  bought  two  farms  on 
Big  Creek  at  Kmappa,  the  first  one  from 
Malcom  McFarlane,  beginning  at  tidewa¬ 
ter  there  and  the  adjoining  one  from  Harry 
Twilight.  Their  son,  Ben,  took  over  the 
mortgage  on  the  McFarlane  farm  in  1915 
and  lost  it  during  the  Depression.  The 
Twilight  land  stayed  in  the  family  for 
many  years  and  Dave  logged  it,  sharing 
the  profits  with  his  brother  and  sisters. 

They  had  land  on  the  plains  where 
Camp  Rilea  is  today  which  they  did  not 
wish  to  sell  and  which  was  finally  con¬ 
demned.  Emily’s  last  mention  of  it  in  her 
diary  is  that  General  White,  who  she  was 
dealing  with,  should  have  been  named 
General  Black.  She  was  very  upset  with 
the  way  she  was  treated. 
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Courtesy  of  Jean  Kraft 

The  Waterhouse  Family  at  Lakeview  about  1940.  Left  to  right:  Albert 
Breyman,  Harriet  Breyman,  Ben,  Josephine  (back),  Ethel,  Glen  Stilwell, 
Mary  Jane  Stilwell,  Belle,  and  David.  In  front  is  Emily  Waterhouse. 


Grandfather  and  later  Aunt  Ethel 
both  served  on  the  Clatsop  District  3 
school  and  Seaside  High  School  boards. 
He  served  one  term  from  1 9 1 6  to  1 920  as 
a  county  commissioner.  K.F.  Johnson  was 
on  the  board  with  him,  and  Judge  Cor¬ 
nelius  was  serving  at  the  same  time.  Many 
roads  and  bridges  were  being  built  at  that 
time  and  even  though  there  was  a  road- 
master,  Art  Danielson,  the  commissioners 
spent  much  of  their  time  inspecting  the 
progress.  The  contract  was  let  to  pave  the 
road  from  Astoria  to  Seaside  at  that  time, 
also  a  new  bridge  across  Youngs  Bay  for 
$308,000,  State  Highway  money. 

The  grandchildren  that  lived  away 
used  to  come  to  spend  vacation  at  Lake- 
view.  They  enjoyed  rowing  on  the  lake, 
walking  over  the  sand  hills  to  the  ocean 
and  all  the  good  food,  especially  the 
homemade  bread  and  butter. 

They  were  members  of  the  Clatsop 
Plains  church  and  were  strict  about  not 
working  on  Sundays.  The  cows  were 


milked,  but  that  was  it.  Grandfather  was 
a  charter  member  of  the  Astoria  Elks  and 
a  member  of  the  Pacific  Grange. 

The  farms  were  eventually  sold,  first 
Lakeview  and  then  Butterfield.  Eleven 
acres  of  the  Butterfield  marshland  is  all 
that  remains  in  the  family.  The  old  houses 
are  still  standing  proud  and  lived  in.  The 
walnut  tree  at  Butterfield  that  was  so  good 
to  climb  in  still  looks  the  same  as  it  did 
seventy  years  ago.  The  beachfront  is 
covered  with  homes  of  the  Highlands 
development.  The  prairie  is  a  golf  course 
and  habitat  for  the  silver  spotted  butterfly. 
There  are  more  new  homes  going  in  now 
between  the  top  of  the  big  hill  and  the 
Neacoxie  Creek. 

The  one  thing  that  our  grandparents, 
and  the  other  settlers  on  the  plains  who 
came  from  Derbyshire,  taught  the  future 
generations  was  the  value  and  pleasure  in 
work.  For  that  we  should  be  forever  grate- 
ful> 
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Camping  out  in  Gearhart 


EIISCOfAL  BOYS 
CAMP 


Coming  across  this  one-cent 
postcard  with  a  Gearhart 
postmark  and  dated  July  8, 
1932,  among  some  of  my  mother’s  pa¬ 
pers,  reminded  me  of  the  summer  of 
1932  when  at  the  age  of  1 1,  I  spent  a 
week  at  the  Episcopal  Boys  Camp  at 
Gearhart. 

We  lived  in  wood-floored  pyrami¬ 
dal  tents,  six  to  eight  of  us  per  tent, 
sleeping  on  army  cots.  Other  activities 
occurred  in  a  large  building  called  Holi¬ 
day  House  or  Summer  School  House  and 
the  chapel. 

Our  activities  consisted  of  7:00 
A.M.  communion  services,  with  all  forty 


present,  followed  by  classes  in  religious 
education.  (It  would  appear  dietary  con¬ 
siderations  were  more  important  than 
religion  at  this  age.) 

Afternoons  were  given  over  to 
recreation,  games,  surfbathing,  etc. 

In  the  evening,  there  were  story 
telling,  firesides  and  parties. 

Attending  the  Boys  Camp  with  me 
from  Astoria  were  Donald  Hughes  and 
Martin  Burkland.  Donald  was  the  son  of 
the  Reverend  Edwin  Hughes,  Rector  of 
Grace  Episcopal  Church  in  Astoria. 

My  cousin,  Hester  Howard  Huber, 
attended  the  camp  two  years  earlier  and 
she  writes  as  follows:  “The  summer  of 
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Courtesy  of  Robert  W.  Utzinger 

In  the  middle  row,  fifth  from  the  left  is  Donald  Hughes,  to  the  right  of  him  are 
Bobby  Utzinger  and  Martin  Burkland,  all  three  from  Grace  Episcopal  Church  in 
Astoria.  Mr.  Parker  is  at  the  far  left  in  the  back  row  and  Rev.  Swift  is  at  the  far  right, 


Mr.  McPherson  is  7th  from  the  left. 


1930,  I  attended  the  Episcopal  Church 
Camp  at  Gearhart  for  a  week.  We  had  a 
costume  party  one  night  and  1  was  to  be 
dressed  as  Eve,  Roger  Steams  was 
Adam.  He  wore  a  big  bear  rug  we  bor¬ 
rowed  from  a  house  on  Gin  Ridge  in 
Gearhart.  I  had  on  my  green  bathing  suit 
and  a  belt  around  my  waist  with  sword 
ferns  stuffed  up  and  down.  I  came  out  of 
the  tent  and  Bishop  Sumner  walked  by 
and  asked  if  I  had  more  ferns.  I  told  him 
‘yes’  and  he  told  me  to  stuff  more  ferns 
in.  He  was  laughing  though.” 

Also  attending  the  camp  with 
Hester  from  Grace  Episcopal  in  Astoria 
were  Frances  Waffle  and  Marie  Hansen. 
At  another  1930  session,  in  attendance 


were  Nancy  and  Louise  Kinney,  and 
Ann,  Donald,  Elaine,  and  Louise 
Hughes. 

The  camp  was  used  as  the  site  for 
an  adult  and  family  summer  school  in 
addition  to  the  boys  camp,  for  many 
years. 

The  chapel 

Central  to  the  camp  was  the  chapel, 
St.  Anne’s  Chapel.  The  building  was  in 
use  from  June  19,  1927  to  February  20, 
1982. 

The  Chapel  and  the  Parish  House 
were  finished  June  1927  -  the  gift  of  an 
anonymous  friend  and  his  wife.  The 
name  is  in  honor  of  the  mother  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  selected  as  a 
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Courtesy  of  the  Author 

Bobby  Utzinger 


Courtesy  of  the  Author 

Martin  Burkland 


memorial  to  the  donor’s  mother  whose 
name  was  Anne.  The  Sanctuary  is  the 
only  consecrated  portion  of  the  building. 
The  service  of  Consecration  was  held 
during  the  session  of  the  Gearhart  Sum¬ 
mer  School.  The  chapel  was  filled,  137 
being  present  -  three  clergy  being  in  the 
choir  and  one  at  the  organ.  The  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese,  Rt.  Rev.  Walter  T.  Sum¬ 
ner  took  the  sermon  and  gave  the  Abso¬ 
lution  and  Benediction  and  the  Prayers 
of  Consecration  of  the  Sanctuary.  Morn¬ 
ing  Prayer  was  read  by  the  Archdeacon, 
the  Venerable  Jay  Claud  Black  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ridgeley,  Dean  of  the 
Seminary  in  Hankow,  China,  and  the 
Rev.  K.C.  Viall,  S.S.J.E.,  Chaplain  of  the 
School. 

The  first  service  was  held  June  19, 
at  8:00  A.M.,  the  Bishop  being  the  Cele¬ 
brant. 


The  final  service  was  a  prayer  ser¬ 
vice  February  20,  1982  with  eight  in 
attendance.  The  chapel  building  was  sold 
by  the  diocese  subsequent  to  that  time 
and  is  no  longer  used  for  Episcopal  ser¬ 
vices. ❖ 

The  writer  wishes  to  express  appre¬ 
ciation  and  acknowledge  contributions 
from  his  cousin,  Hester  Howard  Huber, 
and  Howard  Robinson,  Archivist  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Western  Oregon. 

The  writer  resides  in  Portland.  He 
is  the  owner  and  president  of  Ellison 
Company,  manufacturer  of  lasers  and 
optical  logic  devices,  and  until  recently, 
was  also  owner  and  president  of  West- 
wood  Structures,  Inc. 
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Courtesy  of  Robert  W.  Utzinger 

The  St.  Anne’s  Chapel  at  Gearhart  in  1932.  The  building  survives  and 
is  located  at  the  intersection  of  Cottage  and  2nd  Street  in  Gearhart.+ 
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Remembering  my  childhood 


Hay  Day  Celebration 

By  Charles  A.  (Chuck)  Paetow 


Do  you  remember  the  good  old 
days  when  many  people 
made  their  own  en¬ 
tertainment  by  using  their  God-given 
gifts,  instead  of  waiting  for  canned  music 
and  picture  shows  to  come  along?  Now 
we  expect  to  be  entertained. 

I  remember  the  first  of  May,  or 
May  Day,  that  we  celebrated  many  years 
ago.  This  May  Day  has  been  lost  to  pos¬ 
terity,  but  some  of  us  do  remember. 
What  fun  we  had  practicing  and  training 
in  those  good  old  days! 

WTien  I  first  started  school  in 
Astoria,  there  was  just  one  fairly  large 
elementary  school  and  the  high  school. 
There  were  six  smaller  schools  that  were 
named  after  the  different  additions  to  the 
town.  They  had  their  own  pupils  from 
each  area  attending  public  schools. 

The  private  schools  were  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Holy  Names  at  the  comer  of  1 6th 
&  Franklin  Streets,  Astoria  Business 
College  on  1 6th  Street  between  Commer¬ 
cial  and  Duane  streets,  and  St.  Mary’s 
Training  School  for  Nurses  on  16th 
Street  between  Duane  and  Exchange. 

The  public  schools  were  Adair 
School  on  the  southeast  corner  of  35th, 
and  Alderbrook  School  between  Alameda 
and  Columbia  avenues.  Olney  School 
which  I  attended  was  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  4th  and  Clatsop  streets.  Then 
there  was  Shively  School  on  Exchange 
between  1 6th  and  1 7th  streets,  and  Taylor 
School  located  at  Lincoln  and  Columbia 
avenues.  Lewis  and  Clark  School,  on  9th 
and  Irving,  was  later  known  as  Central 
School.  These  were  the  schools  when  I 


started  school  in  1921.  How  many  of  us 
remember  back  then? 

All  holidays  were  celebrated  with 
different  programs  and  the  students  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  entertainment.  I  recall 
one  special  event:  the  May  Day  Celebra¬ 
tion. 

We  usually  had  some  kind  of 
friendly  competition  between  the  schools. 
One  form  was  the  dance  around  the  may- 
pole.  We  practiced  in  the  auditorium  or 
gymnasium  for  most  of  April. 

The  dance  was  performed  by  boys 
and  girls  weaving  in  and  out  in  a  circle, 
something  like  an  alamond  left  in  square 
dance.  Instead  of  taking  the  hands  of 
different  partners,  we  danced  around  a 
maypole  with  streamers  attached  to  the 
top  of  the  pole.  The  children  wove  stream¬ 
ers,  which  were  in  the  school  colors,  into 
a  column  about  the  pole.  If  someone  miss¬ 
ed  the  weaving  pattern,  the  pattern  on  the 
pole  would  be  out  of  order.  The  school 
team  with  the  most  perfect  pattern  won 
the  contest. 

The  kids  who  were  best  at  marching 
and  calisthenics  were  selected  from  the 
different  grades  in  the  school  to  compete. 
I  went  to  Olney  school  at  this  time  and 
participated  in  the  May  Day  Celebration. 
Our  mothers  made  our  costumes.  The  girls 
were  dressed  in  pink  and  white,  represent¬ 
ing  apple  blossoms.  The  boys  were  dress¬ 
ed  in  red  with  wire  hoops  formed  to  keep 
the  material  in  a  round  shape  from  neck 
to  knees,  and  wore  little  green  hats  to 
resemble  apples. 

Continued  Page  26 
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The  location  of  Ferdinand  Ferrell’s  mill  can  be  seen  in  this  portion  of  a  pan 
Tongue  Point  in  the  distance  at  left.  The  street  running  across  the  middle  is  now  12th 
it  to  continue,  it  would  run  into  Ferrell’s  mill.  The  road  on  the  other  side  of  the  mill 
later,  Exchange  curved  around  the  south  end  of  the  bay  and  up  over  the  hill  and  tod 
at  the  right.  The  house  at  lower  center  is  M.M.  Gillman’s.  The  one  at  the  bottom  left 
is  seen  on  the  SE  corner  of  14th  &  Exchange  where  it  is  still  standing.  Booth  and  Bad 
directly  above  the  sawmill.  Adam  Van  Dusen’s  Wells  Fargo  office  is  the  building  01 
July  1878.  The  building  with  the  tower,  at  left  (on  the  SE  corner  of  11th  and  Comrn 


CCHS  Photo  82.3.78 

ic  photo  (ca.  1879),  given  to  CCHS  by  Bruce  Berney.  The  view  is  to  the  east  with 
The  one  that  runs  up  from  the  lower  left  corner  to  end  at  12th  is  Duane.  Were 
Exchange  rises  from  the  bottom  right,  ending  at  the  water’s  edge.  A  few  years 
marks  the  edge  of  the  old  bay.  Safeway  is  now  located  in  the  stretch  of  water 
of  8th  &  Duane)  was  the  Flavel  family’s  first  house.  Laura  Ferrell’s  house 
neries  are  at  the  top  left  on  the  river,  while  John  A.  Devlin’s  cannery  appears 
corner  of  10th  and  Duane.  The  bridge  over  Scow  Bay  dates  the  photo  to  after 
I)  is  the  Astoria  City  Hall  and  Fire  Station. 


We  usually  wore  our  costumes  to 
school,  with  the  usual  warnings  to  be¬ 
have  ourselves  and  ignore  the  taunts 
from  other  kids  rather  than  fight  and 
spoil  our  costumes.  We  didn’t  have 
transportation  in  those  days,  so  we  usu¬ 
ally  marched  to  Shively  Park.  An  amphi¬ 
theater  with  a  stage  and  dressing  rooms 
had  been  built  there.  The  amphitheater 
was  on  the  southwest  end  of  the  Park 
Circle  Road  and  natural  topography  was 
used.  It  would  probably  seat  one  thou¬ 
sand  to  fifteen  hundred  people  and  was 
used  as  often  as  weather  permitted,  but 
usually  during  late  spring,  summer  and 
early  fall. 


There  was  only  enough  room  for 
about  three  maypoles  in  the  park,  so 
selected  schools  participated  in  the  com¬ 
petition.  Other  schools  would  perform 
synchronized  calisthenics  and  were  all 
done  to  music,  usually  from  a  portable 
Victrola  that  had  to  be  cranked  often. 

These  are  times  that  some  of  us 
remember  and  probably  sound  silly  to 
school  children  now.  But  they  were 
enjoyable  and  should  not  be  forgotten. 
As  for  myself,  I  feel  it  was  a  part  of  our 
history  and  heritage  that  we  tend  to  put 
aside  and  forget,  lost  to  everyone  except 
those  who  participated  and  remember. 


Slively  Pait 

By  Charles  A.  (Chuck)  Paetow 


I  remember  Shively  Park  during 
the  early  1920s  and  before.  It 
was  more  interesting  in  those 
days.  Now  with  just  a  few  buildings  left, 
it  seems  almost  bare  and  plain  in  com¬ 
parison. 

The  first  thing  you  saw  was  the 
reservoir  with  its  fountain,  in  the  middle, 
spraying  water  about  fifty  feet  into  the 
air.  This  fountain  was  a  glorious  sight. 
When  the  wind  blew,  the  spay  would 
almost  reach  the  edge  of  the  reservoir 
and  the  sunlight  made  rainbows  on  the 
mist. 

The  powerhouse  for  the  reservoir 
is  the  rock  and  mortar  building  at  the 
corner  of  16th  and  James  Streets.  Just 
south  of  the  reservoir  was  Shively  Park. 
The  Park  Road  runs  along  the  east  side 
of  the  reservoir  and  splits  at  the  main 
road  before  continuing  down  the  hill  to 
meet  the  Williamsport  Road.  The  other 
road  continued  into  Shively  Park  where 


it  crossed  in  front  of  Shively  Hall  and 
followed  around  the  contour  of  the  hill 
fonning  a  short  loop. 

As  you  entered  this  road,  the  first 
thing  you  saw  on  one  of  the  flat  spots  in 
the  area  were  two  log  houses  on  the  left. 
Almost  every  boy  and  girl  who  visited 
the  park  explored  the  one-story  log  house 
and  a  two-story  affair  with  small  slits  or 
loop  holes  in  the  upper  room. 

There  wasn’t  very  much  parking 
space  in  those  days  and  cars  were  parked 
on  both  sides  of  the  road  in  front  of 
Shively  Hall,  making  the  roadway  very 
narrow. 

On  the  west  side  of  Shively  Hall, 
continuing  south,  there  was  a  fenced 
portion  of  the  hill.  The  fence  was  even 
with  the  front  of  Shively  Hall  and  stop¬ 
ped  where  the  road  turns  east.  A  coop 
was  built  to  hold  a  number  of  exotic 
birds:  China  pheasants,  Guinea  hens,  and 
some  others.  There  were  several  deer  in 
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Courtesy  of  Audrey  Paetovv 

Charles  A.  (Chuck)  Paetovv 


the  steep  fenced  areas.  The  deer  were 
later  moved  to  the  east  side  of  the  park 
which  was  a  much  better  area  and  also 
fenced.  One  of  the  fine  deer  was  a  buck. 
This  buck’s  antlers  never  did  fork.  It  was 
always  a  spike.  Whether  that  was  caused 
by  diet  or  from  being  fenced  in  was  a 
matter  of  much  comment.  It  lived  there 
twelve  to  fourteen  years. 

It  was  about  1 93  8  or  1939  when  the 
deer  in  the  park  became  sick.  I  was 
working  for  the  local  veterinarian,  Dr. 
John  Rankin,  when  he  was  asked  to 
check  on  the  deer.  We  went  up  to  the 
park  and  learned  from  the  zookeeper  that 
the  deer  had  been  fed  barley  hay.  Dr. 
Rankin  knew  that  it  was  the  hay  which 
had  caused  the  trouble,  because  barley 
beards  have  stickers.  The  stickers  stuck 
to  the  inside  of  the  deer’s  mouths  and 
became  infected. 

It  was  my  job  to  catch  the  deer  and 
hold  them  down  so  that  Dr.  Rankin  could 
take  or  cut  the  beards  out  of  the  deer’s 
mouths.  It  was  hard  to  keep  them  down 
so  they  could  be  treated,  but  we  accom¬ 
plished  it  with  tom  clothes  and  bruises. 
The  deer  recovered  quickly,  this  was 
unusual  because  animals  in  captivity 


don’t  fight  infection  as  well  as  animals 
in  the  wild.  The  deer  recovered  and 
thrived  after  having  a  change  of  diet. 

About  a  year  after  this  happened, 
one  of  our  local  poachers  shot  the  deer 
and  cut  the  fence  to  get  them  out.  I  learn¬ 
ed  later  it  was  done  on  a  bet,  but  this  act 
was  one  of  the  reasons  the  city  closed  the 
zoo  area.  There  were  other  acts  of  van¬ 
dalism  which  also  played  a  part  in  the 
closure  of  the  zoo.  I  was  sad  to  see  it  go. 

I  don’t  recall  exactly  when  it  closed, 
either  just  before  or  during  World  War 
II.  When  I  returned  from  the  war  in 
1946,  the  zoo  was  gone. 

Shively  Hall  was  used  by  many 
local  clubs  during  this  time,  like  the 
Angora  Club.  We  would  walk  up  to 
Shively  for  festivals,  picnics,  wedding 
receptions,  and  parties.  When  the 
weather  was  good,  the  festivities  ex¬ 
panded  into  the  surrounding  area  on  the 
east  side  of  the  hall.  I  also  remember  the 
“A”  Club  initiations  there  and  that  was 
a  real  experience.  This  park  was  enjoyed 
and  used  often  in  those  days. 

Chuck  Paetow,  the  well-known 
Astoria  Police  Chief,  was  born  in  Hans- 
boro,  North  Dakota,  on  February  8, 
1916,  moving  to  Astoria  when  he  was 
only  two  years  old  He  joined  the  police 
department  in  1955.  He  became  captain 
in  1 969  and  then  served  as  chief  of  po¬ 
lice  from  1969  until  his  retirement  in 
1978.  He  passed  away  March  7,  1997. 

Chuck  helped  organize  the  Astoria 
Senior  Center  and  became  its  first  presi¬ 
dent.  He  served  on  various  committees 
for  the  city  and  was  always  interested  in 
traffic  safety.  He  taught  A.A.R.P.  "55 
Alive ”  defensive  driving  classes.  He 
loved  the  out-of-doors  —  fishing,  hunting, 
clamming  or  cutting  wood.. 

We  are  grateful  to  his  wife  Audrey 
for  providing  us  with  two  of  his  stories,  is 
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From  the  June  3,  1933  Astoria  Budget 


If  ODEXf I  WIN  HONOFl 


Students  qualifying  for  the  honor  roll  in  the  three  Astoria  junior  high  and  grade 
schools  during  the  second  semester  of  the  school  year  just  closed  numbered  278, 
according  to  information  from  the  offices  of  City  School  Superintendent  A.C. 
Hampton  today.  Lewis  and  Clark  led  with  157  honor  students,  John  Jacob  Astor 
was  second  with  67  and  Captain  Robert  Gray  was  third  with  54. The  list  follows: 


Lewis  and  Clark  School 
Billie  Holmstrom 
Billy  Meyer 
Rose  Arpi 
Mary  Jo  Bremner 
Minnie  Blount 
Charlotte  Campbell 
Stanley  Cargo 
Margy  Griffin 
Joyce  Hanks 
Betty  Eleanor  Jensen 
Flora  Lee 
Donna  Mattson 
Margy  Maunula 
Glenn  Morgan 
Betty  Pajunen 
Betty  Pearson 
Mary  Jane  Trullinger 
Louis  Verschueren 
Billy  Wilson 
Josephine  Wong 
Georgianna  Brunner 
Winifred  Branthover 
Margaret  Ericson 
Eunice  Fors 
Glenn  Johnson 
Cora  Lee 
Joan  Berg 
Kenneth  Bergstrom 
Jack  Chandler 
Carolyn  Green 
Ruth  Hansen 
Donna  Harris 
Donald  Hoyer 
Louise  Kinney 
Bonnie  Lee 
John  Salisbury 
Ruth  Utzinger 
Jack  Wright 
Charles  Alborn 


Jennie  Arpi 
Bernard  Bruce 
Mamie  Chan 
Anne  Halderman 
Jean  Jackson 
Lyle  Jakus 
Herman  Johanson 
Frances  Potter 
Alice  Trullinger 
Robert  Utzinger 
Leona  Eklund 
Laura  Green 
Ivern  Gutzeit 
Eliz.  Anne  Hampton 
Helen  Hayashi 
Betsy  Koe 
Mary  Koe 
Warren  Lovell 
Sylvia  Jane  Hoyt 
June  Kruckman 
Patricia  L’Amie 
Bob  Lovell 
Jean  Maunula 
Almeda  Polehn 
Genduf  Froyseth 
Mary  Louise  Flavel 
Marcia  Miller 
Harvey  Peeke 
Billy  Skow 
Nina  Cahill 
Merill  Carpenter 
Patricia  Foote 
Donald  Hoff 
Margaret  Johansen 
Blaine  Mack 
Kurt  Olsen 
Kenneth  Reed 
Leslie  Stoneman 
Katherine  Wimber 
Richard  Wright 


Betty  Steele 
Warren  Leback 
Joe  West 
Louise  Blair 
Wallace  Brockley 
Martin  Burkland 
Calvin  Curtis 
Barbara  Ann  Everhart 
Elaine  Hughes 
Mary  Lou  L’Amie 
June  Mattson 
Louis  Maunula 
Beverly  Niemi 
Doris  Nordstrom 
Carl  Reith 
George  Skow 
John  Tienson 
Dorothy  Walker 
Clarence  Koski 
Donna  Muno 
Betty  Belle  Sasnett 
Garnet  Verschueren 
Gladys  Anderson 
Nellie  Goldbeck 
Donna  Pajunen 
Howard  Wakkila 
Edmund  Feary 
Ralph  Abrahamson 
Helen  Aim 
Adeline  Bakkenson 
Gerda  Bendstrop 
Max  Bergstrom 
Allan  Cellars 
Mary  Cook 
Grace  Gimre 
Marjorie  Glover 
Helen  Hall 
Betty  Mae  Kleger 
Eugene  Knutson 
Phyllis  Ash 
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Frances  Grimstad 
Virginia  Mack 
Douglas  Martin 
Ellen  McMindes 
Kenneth  Middleton 
Marion  Miller 
Doris  Pierre 
Robert  Sawalish 
Mildred  Scott 
Iona  Gimre 
Reuben  Solonsky 
Kathryn  Anderson 
Eldred  Henrickson 
Betty  Morris 
Jean  Pauling 
Clara  Wong 
Victor  Laine 
Betty  Beaty 
Gladys  Macklin 
Ona  Anderson 
Carolyn  Grimberg 
Helen  Howard 
Constance  Laughlin 
Georgeanne  Wilson 
Violet  Sippila 
Irma  Uhrbrand 
Byron  Wong 
May  Wong 
Charles  Woodfield 
Esther  Samuelson 
Nancy  Kinney 
Sybil  Roman 
Pauline  Sweet 
Jo  Schwab 
Jane  Coffman 
Anders  Gimre 
Patricia  Kruckman 
Flora  Lum 

Capt.  Robt.  Gray  School 
Paul  Romppanen 
Charles  Wirkkala 
Dickie  Thompson 
Kenneth  Travis 
Jeannette  Travis 
Jeannette  Larson 
Corliss  Sharp 
Irene  Williams 
Carol  Ihander 
Ruth  Lammi 
Robert  Kankkonen 
Saimi  Tiro 
Kaarlo  Oivanki 
Reah  Sharp 
Helen  Severson 


Virginia  Niemi 
Virginia  Seeborg 
William  Jalonen 
Barbara  Bagby 
Carl  Partanen 
Allen  Larson 
Rachel  Mannila 
Judith  Rinell 
Miriam  Luukinen 
Jorma  Leinassar 
Lila  Hellberg 
Tahka  Niemela 
Barbara  Luoma 
Patricia  Clark 
Jack  Lake 
Robert  Joki 
Barbara  Hansen 
Harriet  Gustafson 
Ellen  Severson 
Donna  Hausen 
Louise  Potreck 
Dennis  Thompson 
Jeanette  Urell 
Clyde  Bagby 
Gertrude  Simonson 
Ingrid  Seaborg 
Allen  Saiget 
Alice  Ervasti 
John  Erickson 
Jean  Pietarila 
Marjorie  Leinenweber 
George  Puotinen 
Ann  M.  Kankkonen 
Dorothy  Pyhtila 
Arnold  Seeborg 
Margaret  Malen 
Esther  Kuivala 
Florence Ihander 
Dora  Tuomikoski 
John  Jacob  Astor  School 
Bimey  Adams 
Phyllis  Atwood 
Lorraine  Sommerset 
Harvey  Sandness 
Jean  Lovvold 
Curtis  Roth 
Frances  Erickson 
John  Empi 
Grace  Moe 
Dorothy  Palmrose 
Thelma  Koski 
Marguerite  Rissman 
Allen  Bernhoff 
Leo  Hill 


William  Langhardt 
Patricia  Maloney 
Kathleen  Wiss 
Patricia  Hauke 
Jo  Marie  Johansen 
Rosemary  Scott 
Ruth  Alstad 
Harvey  Anderson 
Barbara  Jean  Roth 
Edna  Landro 
Alfhild  Wahl 
Robert  Pitkanen 
Norma  Elliott 
Kenneth  Simonsen 
Margit  Hendriksen 
Albert  Aho 
Helen  Skille 
Dorothy  Swanson 
Alice  Johns 
Norma  Siverson 
Adolph  Lofgren 
Robert  Landro 
Jane  Crandall 
Rose  Marincovich 
Sylvia  Aspfors 
Robert  Prepula 
Albert  Lokan 
Emma  Elliott 
Gudrun  Peterson 
Jane  Cattrall 
Avis  Hansen 
Helen  Pitkanen 
Perry  Christiansen 
Albert  Engbretsen 
Everett  Salvon 
Alfhild  Pederson 
Aerevola  Hasapas 
Melville  Grimberg 
Robert  Stangeland 
Marion  Olsen 
Myrtle  Jensen 
Kathryn  Kukura 
Ethel  Hauke 
Beverly  Langhardt 
Dorothy  Duoos 
Annie  Sandness 
Evelyn  Christensen 
Lenora  Isaacson 
Edla  Hansen 
Grace  Gramms 
Ruth  Rabell 
Wiljo  Green 
Ruth  Larson 
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Part  3  in  the  series 


With  L  Company  in  the  Philippines 

By  Truman  E.  Slotte 


In  January  1945,  L  Company  186th 
Infantry,  4 1st  Division,  pulled  away  from 
Biak  Island  on  a  transport  bound  for  the 
Philippines,  but  it  was  with  sad  hearts. 
Among  our  24  dead  left  in  a  stark  ceme¬ 
tery  were  some  of  my  closest  friends. 
The  loss  was  to  change  my  life.  Serving 
in  the  infantry  in  wartime  has  many 
tragic  and  sorrowful  times,  but  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  dull. 

We  unloaded  on  the  beach  at  Min¬ 
doro  which  was  already  secured.  We 
were  met  by  Red  Cross  girls  with  coffee 
and  doughnuts.  These  were  the  first 
white  women  most  of  us  had  seen  in  a 
year. 

We  were  put  in  reserve  awaiting  the 
progress  of  fighting  elsewhere,  mainly 
on  Luzon.  Our  camp  was  near  an  air¬ 
field;  bug  bombers  (B-24s)  and  fighters 
(P-38s)  were  constantly  coming  and 
going.  We  watched  in  disbelief  as  two  P- 
38s  collided  in  midair.  Only  two  twin 
tails  could  be  seen  fluttering  toward  the 
ground. 

On  to  Palawan 

After  about  two  weeks  of  leisure, 
orders  came  for  our  next  move.  L  Com¬ 
pany  with  the  rest  of  the  186th  combat 
team  was  to  invade  Palawan,  a  finger¬ 
like  island  jutting  out  toward  China.  The 
rest  of  the  41st  Division  was  to  invade 
the  big  island  of  Mindanao.  Our  landing 
on  Puerto  Princessa  was  unopposed.  The 
enemy  chose  to  fight  from  the  jungle 
hills.  As  a  result,  L  Company  had  no 
significant  battles,  just  gut-wrenching 
patrols.  Each  rifle  squad  of  twelve  men 


had  two  scouts  with  a  sergeant  in  charge. 
Patrolling  in  the  jungle  was  the  thing  an 
infantryman  most  feared  to  be  asked  to 
do.  Not  all  men  are  capable  of  doing  it. 

Our  main  mission  was  to  capture 
the  airfield  and  free  a  prisoner  of  war 
camp  nearby.  But  sadly,  we  were  too 
late.  One  of  the  two  survivors  who  was 
hidden  by  the  natives  told  us  the  grim 
tale.  One  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners 
were  herded  into  an  air  raid  shelter  pit, 
saturated  with  gas  and  torched.  Those 
who  tried  to  get  out  were  machine 
gunned.  Atrocities  like  this  only  hard¬ 
ened  us.  We  had  seen  and  heard  of  many 
others  as  when  one  of  our  dead  men  was 
cannibalized  in  an  earlier  action. 

Our  mascot 

We  stayed  on  Palawan  for  over  a 
month  during  which  time  a  twelve-year 
old  Filipino  boy  became  our  company 
mascot.  He  ate  our  food  and  wore  some 
of  our  revamped  clothing.  Everybody 
enjoyed  his  youth  and  eagerness.  He  was 
like  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  When  the  time 
came  to  leave,  we  tried  to  get  permission 
to  take  him  with  us,  but  failed.  Plans  to 
smuggle  him  also  failed  due  mainly  to 
the  small  size  of  our  landing  craft.  As  we 
watched  him  wave  goodbye  from  the 
shore,  more  than  one  man  shed  a  few 
tears. 

On  Palawan,  L  Company  lost  only 
one  man  and  had  three  wounded.  The 
enemy  lost  over  nine  hundred. 

We  had  to  cross  the  deep  Sulu  Sea 
in  our  small  LCIs  (Landing  Craft  Infan¬ 
try).  Each  craft  held  about  two  hundred 
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or  a  company  of  men.  The  first  night  out 
we  encountered  a  storm.  Our  crafter  lost 
power,  and  after  much  tossing  and  turn¬ 
ing,  a  Navy  tug  was  able  to  get  a  line 
aboard  and  tow  us.  It  was  a  long  night 
but  the  seas  calmed  somewhat  at  dawn 
allowing  us  to  transfer  to  another  craft. 
This  was  no  easy  task.  Some  of  the  sea¬ 
sick  men  were  almost  basket  cases.  The 
sight  of  land  brought  sighs  of  joy  to 
them. 

To  Zamboanga 

We  landed  near  the  city  of  Zam¬ 
boanga  and  set  out  into  the  jungle  hills 
to  contact  a  Filipino  guerilla  company 
who  held  one  ridge.  The  Japs  who  were 
on  another  ridge  were  not  attacking  due 
to  lack  of  supplies  and  much  sickness, 
but  they  were  capable  of  vicious  fighting 
when  cornered. 

We  were  oriented  by  the  guerillas 
and  listened  to  their  many  exploits,  some 
of  which  fascinated  me.  Their  bomb 
expert  was  a  one-eyed  white  Russian. 
They  delighted  in  giving  his  score:  17 
Japs,  3  pigs,  2  chickens,  and  1  little  girl. 
The  part  about  the  little  girl  brought 
howls  of  laughter.  The  value  of  life  here 
was  different  than  ours.  That  night  they 
serenaded  the  Japs  with  their  three-man 
band  which  was  not  very  good. 

A  road  was  being  built  to  bring  in 
supplies.  The  company  would  go  out  on 
forays  lasting  two  or  three  days.  Weap¬ 
ons  platoon  stayed  at  base  camp  de¬ 
ployed  as  guards  for  Filipino  carrying 
parties.  On  one  occasion,  we  were  held 
up  while  a  small  battle  was  going  on. 
When  we  got  the  all-clear  signal  to  come 
in,  time  was  getting  short.  We  had  to 
drop  our  loads  and  make  fast  time  getting 
out.  The  Filipino  packers  had  no  desire 
to  be  caught  in  the  jungle  at  night. 

Shortly  after  reaching  base  camp, 
I  was  called  to  the  radio  and  berated  for 
my  choice  of  food.  One  of  the  ration 
boxes  turned  out  to  be  a  carton  of  sauer¬ 


kraut.  After  a  period  of  uncontrolled 
laughter,  I  told  them  to  save  it.  Next  time 
we  would  bring  some  beans.  They  didn’t 
appreciate  this. 

On  a  more  serious  note:  they  asked 
if  a  sick  man  had  caught  up  with  us, 
which  he  had  not.  At  dawn  a  search  party 
was  sent  out  but  to  no  avail.  Late  in  the 
day,  he  showed  up  at  base  red-eyed  and 
near  exhaustion.  He  had  quite  a  story  to 
tell.  He  had  tried  to  catch  up  to  us  and 
was  about  to  call  out  when  a  commotion 
to  his  rear  caused  him  to  dive  off  to  the 
side  of  the  trail.  A  large  party  of  the 
enemy  passed.  They  were  probably  the 
same  ones  the  company  was  engaged 
with  earlier.  He  stayed  till  dawn.  It  took 
him  most  of  the  day  to  find  base  camp. 
The  jungle  can  be  long,  black,  and  fear¬ 
some  at  night  for  a  lone  man. 

The  Marine  Air  Corps  had  an  air¬ 
field  nearby.  We  called  upon  them  to 
bomb  and  strafe  for  us  in  their  distinctive 
gull-wing  shaped  Corsair  fighters.  Leaf¬ 
lets  were  dropped  by  air  calling  for  sur¬ 
render.  We  also  had  cards  taped  in  our 
helmets  that  had  Jap  words  for  surrender. 
It  was  estimated  that  five  thousand  Japs 
were  still  hidden  in  the  interior.  Up  to 
this  point  we  were  only  able  to  capture 
three.  Soon  we  were  relieved  and  sent  to 
a  camp  in  a  coconut  grove  near  the  beach 
and  after  several  days  of  rest,  we  boarded 
landing  barges  and  moved  about  sixty 
miles  up  the  coast. 

We  were  sent  to  clear  the  Islands 
of  Japs.  Two  days  of  patrolling  here 
produced  little.  We  found  that  almost 
everything  had  been  taken  away  from  the 
villagers.  Units  of  Service  Company  1 86 
with  a  captain  in  charge  were  sent  to  a 
fishing  village  on  Basilan  Island  to  give 
them  aid.  On  finding  they  had  no  sails 
for  their  fishing  boats,  the  Captain  gave 
all  of  the  mattress  covers  belonging  to 
the  186th  to  the  villagers  to  make  new 
sails.  (I  do  not  ever  recall  seeing  a  mat- 
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tress  overseas.)  He  then  allowed  the 
enlisted  men  to  use  gelignite  (powder) 
to  kill  and  stun  schools  of  fish  in  order 
to  help  sustain  them.  He  became  an  in¬ 
stant  hero  with  the  Moro  chieftain.  The 
captain  was  summoned  to  the  chieftain’s 
grass  shack  where  he  was  offered  one  of 
his  wives  in  payment  for  his  help.  The 
captain  could  not  accept  the  offer  and 
was  advised  by  a  Moro  interpreter  that 
he  should  not  offend  the  chief  by  refus¬ 
ing  some  sort  of  payment.  The  captain 
asked  him  if  he  could  have  his  knife.  The 
delighted  chief  gave  it  to  him  along  with 
his  wife’s  knife,  and  as  a  special  present 
gave  him  a  150-year-old  kris  (a  knife 
with  a  wavy  blade).  This  knife  had  been 
used  to  behead  five  Christians  for  acts 
against  the  Moros.  The  captain  took  the 
knives  home  with  him  and,  at  one  time, 
was  offered  five  thousand  dollars  for 
them. 

After  that,  the  company,  minus  the 
weapons  platoon,  moved  out  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  area.  Weapons  platoon  (32  strong) 
was  ordered  to  locate  and  be  attached  to 
a  Filipino  guerilla  company.  We  were 
dismayed  and  disgusted  at  receiving  this 
order.  Some  of  the  guerillas  were  disor¬ 
ganized  ragtag  outfits,  but  not  this  one. 

Adventure  with  guerillas 

My  time  with  them  was  the  most 
interesting  time  of  my  three  plus  years 
overseas.  The  leader  of  the  Filipinos  was 
a  tall,  handsome  and  muscular  Moro 
native  named  Mohammed.  The  Moros 
did  not  mix  with  anyone.  They  were 
feared,  and  given  a  wide  berth.  A  little 
blood  didn’t  bother  them,  anybody’s 
blood.  Mohammed  was  no  exception  as 
I  was  soon  to  find  out.  I  never  learned 
how  he  became  the  leader.  He  ruled  with 
an  iron  hand.  Nobody  questioned  him; 
he  was  the  law. 

Our  jungle  and  commando  training 
were  to  come  in  use.  Patrols  were  on  a 
50/50  basis  (14  Filipino  and  14  U.S. 


Army).  We  did  no  ambushing,  relying 
on  speed  and  surprise,  sliding  silently 
through  the  jungle.  Trails  were  not  used. 
On  our  first  patrol,  three  Japs  butchering 
a  goat  were  shot.  I  watched  in  disbelief 
as  they  tied  each  body  to  a  tree  and  amid 
much  whooping  and  hollering,  they  ran 
and  bayonetted  each  body  many  times. 
Mohammed  enjoyed  this. 

Not  all  patrols  produced  results, 
forcing  us  to  probe  deeper.  The  vegeta¬ 
tion  became  thicker.  The  noises,  espe¬ 
cially  that  made  by  the  monkeys,  created 
a  spooky  atmosphere.  It  felt  good  to 
return  to  our  radio  and  base  camp  on  the 
beach  where  swimming  was  good.  Sup¬ 
plies  of  fruit,  turtle  eggs,  and  fresh  ocean 
fish,  caught  by  exploding  grenades  (Jap 
were  the  best)  were  abundant. 

Japanese  prisoners 

While  returning  to  camp  during  one 
patrol,  a  Jap  was  captured.  To  ensure  his 
safety,  he  was  placed  between  me  and 
another  man.  As  soon  as  we  moved  out, 
I  was  deafened  by  an  explosion.  The  Jap 
lay  on  the  ground  writhing  in  pain.  Mo¬ 
hammed’s  gun  was  smoking.  He  said  he 
tried  to  escape,  which  was  not  true.  I  put 
the  Jap  out  of  his  misery.  To  this,  Mo¬ 
hammed  said,  “Nice  shot,  Sergeant.”  I 
said  a  few  things  in  anger.  His  usual 
wide  grin  turned  into  a  steely  stare  and 
he  recocked  his  bolt  action  rifle,  putting 
it  into  a  menacing  position.  Suddenly 
wishing  I  were  anywhere  else,  I  could 
only  stare  back.  His  stare  soon  turned 
into  a  grin.  To  this  his  men  erupted  into 
laughter.  A  serious  encounter  was 
avoided. 

On  our  next  patrol,  while  stopped 
to  give  aid  to  one  of  our  men  who  be¬ 
came  sick,  we  captured  a  Jap.  Both  were 
sent  down  river  to  base  camp  in  a  dugout 
canoe  found  nearby.  I  was  surprised  to 
find  them  safe  in  camp  on  our  return. 
Upon  learning  that  the  prisoner  could 
speak  English,  I  interrogated  him.  When 
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told  I  was  from  Oregon,  he  said  “Ah,  tall 
pines,”  and  that  I  was  the  G-man  because 
I  gave  the  orders.  In  response  to  a  man 
from  Chicago,  he  raised  his  two  hands 
as  in  firing  a  submachine  gun  and  saying 
“A1  Capone,”  who  was  the  infamous 
gangster. 

Our  most  successful  patrol  was  an 
encounter  using  our  surprise  and  speed. 
Twenty-one  enemy  were  killed  with  no 
casualties  of  our  own.  After  a  couple 
more  unsuccessful  patrols,  we  were 
recalled  to  our  company  which  was  now 
set  up  with  kitchens  in  a  park-like  grove. 
With  no  duties,  we  swam  and  played  on 
the  sandy  beach,  living  the  life  of  leisure. 

Return  home  40  months  later 

This  all  ended  for  me  when  I  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  take  the  first  barge  avail¬ 
able  to  Zamboanga  for  shipment  back  to 
the  states.  A  new  rotation  plan  was  being 
used,  called  the  point  system.  Seventy 
points  were  needed.  Having  over  one 
hundred,  I  was  on  the  top  of  the  list. 
Points  were  given  for  battles,  campaigns, 
length  of  service  overseas,  etc. 

Leaving  the  men  of  my  company 
was  most  difficult.  Though  comradeship 
found  in  combat  is  a  bond  not  found 
anywhere  else,  most  are  never  seen  or 
heard  from  again.  Contact  was  kept  with 
some.  A  reunion  is  held  yearly  in  various 
states.  In  earlier  meetings,  we  spilled 
more  liquor  than  average  conventioneers 
drink,  but  now  the  wine  that  flows  is  but 
a  dribble.  We  now  look  for  a  long  lost 
buddy.  Battles  are  refought  a  thousand 
times.  Our  dead  are  honored.  Our  motto 
is  “To  perpetuate  friendships  formed  in 
combat.” 

On  the  island  of  Leyte  all  my  com¬ 
bat  clothes  and  gear  were  turned  in  for 
new  suntans  as  I  traveled  aboard  a  ship 
that  took  almost  a  month  to  get  to  Hono¬ 
lulu  due  to  a  breakdown  at  sea.  [a  suntan 
is  a  khaki  uniform].  There,  suntans  were 
traded  for  woolens  as  a  rusty  Liberty  ship 


carried  me  on  the  last  leg  of  the  trip  to 
Seattle,  Washington.  The  A  bomb  had 
been  dropped  at  this  time,  ending  the  war 
[August  6  and  9th,  1945],  I  was  quickly 
discharged  at  Fort  Lewis  after  three  days 
due  to  the  expected  influx  of  returning 
troops. 

What  was  supposed  to  be  one  year 
in  the  army  turned  into  five  years  filled 
with  memories  and  experiences  few  men 
have  been  through. 

Conclusion 

five  sometimes  wondered  if  the 
sacrifices  we  made  were  worthwhile.  Do 
people  appreciate  what  we  did?  We  had 
received  very  little  recognition  for  it. 
And  it  is  really  disturbing  to  read  that  the 
Japanese  government  has  refused  to 
admit  that  they  committed  any  atrocities, 
and  are  even  teaching  that  the  U.S.  and 
the  allies  were  the  aggressors. 

One  recent  occurrence  that  has 
lifted  our  hearts  was  the  recognition 
given  to  L  Company  by  the  Clatsop 
County  Historical  Society,  the  Columbia 
River  Maritime  Museum,  the  Oregon 
National  Guard,  the  City  of  Astoria,  the 
40  et  8,  the  American  Legion,  the 
V.F.W.  and  others  in  recent  years. 
Among  the  honors  have  been:  the  monu¬ 
ment  and  flagpole  [see  the  back  cover  of 
this  issue]  at  the  new  headquarters  build¬ 
ing  at  Camp  Rilea,  which  was  named 
after  Art  Koski,  an  outstanding  and  much 
decorated  soldier  and  distinguished 
teacher,  and  also  the  engraved  memorial 
bench  at  the  Heritage  Center.  For  this  we 
are  much  thankful,  gratified  and  proud. 

L  Company,  1 86th  Infantry,  was  a 
part  of  the  41st  Division  which  had  over 
6,500  casualties,  served  longer  (45 
months)  overseas,  fought  more  cam¬ 
paigns,  killed  more  enemy,  captured 
more  of  them  than  any  division  in  the 
Pacific.  We  were  second  to  none.* 


End  of  the  3 -part  series. 
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Courtesy  of  Margaret  McCarter 

Sidalcea  hirtipes  (Checkermallow) 
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Reminders  of  a  frigid  past 
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Introduction 

addle  Mountain  has  long  been 
a  favorite  hiking  area  for 
many  people  and  is  well 
known  for  its  prolific  wildflower  dis¬ 
plays.  From  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
mountain  one  can  view  not  only  the 
Pacific  Ocean  but  also  the  Olympic 
Mountains  and  Cascade  Range  in  the 
distance.  Unusual  montane  flora  occur 
on  Saddle  Mountain,  a  locale  valued  by 
Native  Americans  for  thousands  of  years 
and  contemporary  society  since  the 
1800s.  This  flora  has  a  complex  history, 
which  appears  to  have  been  shaped  over 
tens  of  thousands  of  years  in  response  to 
the  Ice  Age  (Quaternary  glacial  events) 
and  subsequent  warming;  human  impacts 
have  been  minimal. 

My  interest  in  Saddle  Mountain 
began  as  a  teenager  growing  up  in  near¬ 
by  Seaside.  I  spent  many  days  during  my 
summers  hiking  the  trails  and  wandering 
the  meadows  taking  in  the  surrounding 
scenery  and  the  abundant  mix  of  wild- 
flowers  found  in  the  meadows.  Later,  as 
a  graduate  student,  I  revisited  Saddle 
Mountain  with  the  idea  of  doing  research 
there  for  my  masters  thesis.  In  collecting 


data  for  my  project  I  came  up  with  sev¬ 
eral  questions  that  I  had  to  answer,  one 
of  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
Although  many  botanists  have  collected 
and  identified  plants  on  Saddle  Mountain 
in  the  past,  little  research  has  been  done 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  disjunct  montane 
flora.  The  unusual  or  “disjunct”  plants 
found  there  have  their  origins  in  distant 
and  higher  mountains  such  as  the  Olym¬ 
pic  mountains  and  the  Cascade  Range. 
The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  identify 
the  disjunct  species  found  on  Saddle 
Mountain,  Clatsop  County,  Oregon, 
examine  their  origins,  and  discuss  the 
role  of  the  mountain  as  a  refugia  during 
periods  of  past  climatic  change. 

Physical  Geography  of  Site 

Saddle  Mountain  is  a  1000  m  eleva¬ 
tion  peak  located  in  Clatsop  County, 
Oregon  about  24  km  from  the  coast  (Fig. 
1).  It  is  the  highest  mountain  in  north¬ 
western  Oregon  and  the  second  highest 
in  the  Coast  Range  (Mary’s  Peak  is  the 
highest  at  1300  m).  Saddle  Mountain 
rises  approximately  600  m  above  the 
surrounding  hills  which  are  incised  by 
the  westward  flowing  Lewis  and  Clark 
River,  Youngs  River  and  the  Necanicum 
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River,  and  by  the  eastward  flowing  Fish 
Hawk  and  Humbug  creeks.  Saddle 
Mountain  is  accessible  by  taking  a  1 1  km 
road  north  from  Highway  26.  A  four  km 
trail  leads  to  the  summit  from  the  parking 
lot  (Fig.  2). 

Saddle  Mountain  is  an  eroded  core 
of  a  formerly  undersea  volcano.  The 
mountain  is  Miocene  in  age  (23-26  mil¬ 
lion  years  Before  Present)  and  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  Columbia  River  basalts 
(Warren  etal.,  1945;  Baldwin  1952).  The 
approximate  thickness  of  the  basaltic 
breccia  is  300  m  over  the  sedimentary 
Astoria  formation.  Surrounding  peaks 
such  as  Humbug  Mountain  to  the  south 
(Fig.  1 ),  and  those  of  Onion  and  Angorra 
Peaks  to  the  southwest  are  of  similar 
composition  (Schlicker  et  al.  1972). 
Baldwin  suggests  that  the  coast  line  at 
the  time  of  extrusion  was  well  east  of 
both  Saddle  and  Humbug  Mountains  and 
that  the  majority  of  Clatsop  County  was 
beneath  the  sea  at  the  time  of  formation. 

The  highest  rocks  found  on  Saddle 
Mountain  are  submarine,  and  as  the  area 
was  raised  by  post-Columbia  River  ba¬ 
salt  deformation,  streams  cut  down 
through  into  the  softer  Astoria  sediments. 
West  flowing  streams  led  to  undercutting 
and  slumpage  on  the  south  side  of  the 
mountain,  providing  the  10  degree  south¬ 
east  facing  dip  of  the  strata  that  can  be 
seen  on  the  mountain  today  (Lowry  and 
Baldwin  1952). 

The  annual  cycle  of  precipitation 
on  the  Oregon  Coast  includes  a  dry  sum¬ 
mer  and  wet  winter.  This  precipitation 
cycle  is  associated  with  the  seasonal  shift 
of  the  North  Pacific  subtropical  high,  the 
high  altitude  jet  stream  and  cyclonic  and 
anticyclonic  events.  The  summer  period 
of  minimum  precipitation  taken  from  the 
low  elevation  weather  stations  along  the 
Oregon  Coast  is  coincident  with  the 
northern  movement  of  the  subtropical 
anticyclone  to  a  position  that  deflects 


storms  northward.  The  winter  maximum 
occurs  as  the  subtropical  high  shifts 
southward  allowing  the  jet  stream  and  its 
storm  belts  to  move  back  into  lower-mid 
latitudes  (Trewartha  1981).  Daily  tem¬ 
perature  maximums  on  the  Oregon  Coast 
at  low  elevation  weather  stations  rarely 
exceed  21  C°  [about  70  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit]  and  average  temperatures  range 
between  12  0  -15  0  [about  53  to  59  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit]  (Jackson  and  Kimer- 
ling  1993). 


1  km  (kilometer)  =  .621  mile 
1  m  (meter)  =  1.094  yards 

1  cm  (centimeter)  =  .3937  inch 

The  Northern  Oregon  Coast  experi¬ 
ences  over  two  hundred  days  with  pre¬ 
cipitation  per  year  and  Saddle  Mountain 
probably  receives  more  frequent  precipi¬ 
tation  than  this  (Jackson  and  Kimerling 
1993).  According  to  Detling  (1954) 
Saddle  Mountain  receives  at  least  1 77  cm 
of  precipitation  per  year.  The  majority 
falls  as  snow,  reaching  depths  of  up  to 
two  m.  On  the  north  side  of  the  mountain 
the  snow  may  persist  into  the  summer 
months.  Thick  fog  is  also  frequent  during 
spring  and  summer  months  which  de¬ 
creases  sunshine  to  approximately  half 
of  its  potential  and  increases  moisture 
availability  (Jackson  and  Kimerling 
1993). 

The  local  winds  on  Saddle  Moun¬ 
tain  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River  Gorge.  According  to  Lynott 
( 1 966),  easterly  Gorge  winds  reach  as  far 
westward  as  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River  during  winter.  These  winds  com¬ 
ing  through  the  Gorge  sometimes  reach 
speeds  of  up  to  193  km  per  hour.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  strong  easterly  winds  is  evident 
in  the  flagged  conifers  on  the  east  and 
northeast  slopes  of  Saddle  Mountain. 
The  flagging  of  trees  by  wind  has  been 
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used  by  Yoshino  (1966)  and  Wade  and 
Hewson  (1979)  as  a  means  to  determine 
local  wind  direction  and  severity. 

This  local  climate,  “...coupled  with 
the  sparseness  or  lack  of  protecting  forest 
cover  due  to  the  shallow  soil  on  the  steep 
upper  slopes,  contributes  to  an  ecological 
situation  approaching  in  some  ways  that 
which  occurs  above  5,000  feet  on  other 
mountains  of  the  Pacific  Northwest” 
(Detling,  1954  52-53). 

History 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  Europeans  the 
Saddle  Mountain  area  was  seasonally 
visited  by  the  Clatsop  and  the  Klatskanie 
tribal  groups.  Both  tribes  visited  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  mountain  on  spiri¬ 
tual  quests  and  the  peak  was  used  as  a 
view  point.  From  the  ridges  and  summit 
of  the  mountain  it  was  easy  to  see  the 
large  raiding  parties  of  the  Quinault, 
Makah,  and  Quilleiut  tribes  coming 
down  the  coast  and  into  the  Columbia 
River  in  their  large  canoes  (Miller  1 952). 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  asset  of 
Saddle  Mountain  for  the  native  people, 
was  the  diverse  flora  found  there.  They 
used  plants  for  food  and  medicine  as  well 
as  for  tools  and  materials  (Turner  et  al. 
1992).  Many  of  the  plants  could  be 
collected  nowhere  else  in  the  region 
(Detling  1954). 

The  first  written  recognition  of 
Saddle  Mountain  is  from  the  journals  of 
Lewis  and  Clark  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  While  the  explorers  were  mov¬ 
ing  down  the  Columbia  River  by  canoe 
on  November  7,  1805,  they  described 
mountainous  country  close  to  the  river 
and  wrote  “a  high  mountain  is  distin¬ 
guished  toward  the  Southwest”  (Lewis 
and  Clark  1965/1893  p.  701).  The  moun¬ 
tain  again  is  mentioned  in  a  journal  entry 
on  December  17,  1805,  described  as  a 
snow  covered  and  rugged  mountain 
about  10  miles  distant,  southeast  from 
Fort  Clatsop  (Lewis  and  Clark  1965/ 


1893). 

The  first  European  to  climb  the 
mountain  was  Professor  James  D.  Dana 
of  the  Wilkes  Expedition  in  1838,  who 
determined  that  its  origin  was  volcanic. 
He  was  also  the  first  to  measure  the 
height  of  the  mountain  as  1013m  (3,325 
ft),  using  an  aneroid  barometer  reading 
(U.S.  Geological  Survey  1896).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  McArthur  (1952),  Saddle  Moun¬ 
tain  was  originally  known  as  “Swalla- 
hoost”  by  the  Clatsop  tribe.  The  name 
“Saddle  Mountain”  was  first  used  by 
Lieutenant  Charles  Wilkes  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Exploring  Expedition  in  1838. 

In  1 892,  a  scheme  to  build  a  rail¬ 
road  from  Astoria  to  Tillamook  was 
begun  by  C.W.  Schofield  and  George 
Goss.  An  interesting  aspect  of  this  pro¬ 
ject  was  that  the  proposed  route  required 
tunneling  through  Saddle  Mountain. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1892, 
a  route  was  graded  right  up  to  Saddle 
Mountain  and  a  tunnel  started.  Then  in 
September  of  1 892  the  project  was  halted 
due  to  a  lack  of  money.  The  proposed 
railroad  was  never  completed  and  the 
remnants  of  the  tunnel  were  later  blasted 
shut  with  dynamite  (Miller  1958). 

Saddle  Mountain  has  been  visited 
by  hikers  and  climbers  since  the  early 
1900s.  It  was  common  for  people  from 
Astoria  to  visit  the  area.  There  were  no 
roads  to  the  mountain  at  this  time,  so  a 
trip  to  hike  to  the  summit  entailed  a  four 
or  five  day  expedition  (Astoria  Daily 
Budget  1909).  In  the  early  1920s  a  local 
hiking  club  was  formed  that  took  fre¬ 
quent  trips  to  Saddle  Mountain.  By  this 
time  there  was  a  road  part  of  the  way 
there  and  people  could  ride  logging 
trains  to  within  four  km  of  the  mountain 
(Astoria  Daily  Budget  1926).  Up  until 
this  time  Saddle  Mountain  was  under 
private  ownership  but  the  recreational 
and  scientific  values  of  the  mountain 
were  clearly  recognized. 
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As  such,  Saddle  Mountain  was 
established  as  a  State  Park  in  1928  based 
on  a  land  gift  of  1,280  acres  from  O.W. 
and  Nellie  Taylor.  Other  land  gifts  over 
the  years  enlarged  Saddle  Mountain  State 
Park  to  a  total  of  2,9 1 1  acres  (Armstrong 
1963;  Merriam  1992).  Road  access  to  the 
park  was  obtained  by  the  Highway  Com¬ 
mission  in  the  1930s.  The  Civilian  Con¬ 
servation  Corps  (CCC)  constructed  a  trail 
to  the  summit  and  later  built  a  fire  look¬ 
out  station  on  the  highest  peak.  Primitive 
camp-sites  were  constructed  near  the 
parking  lot  at  the  base  of  Saddle  Moun¬ 
tain  in  the  early  1 950s  (Merriam,  L.C.  Jr. 
1992). 

After  Highway  26  (the  road  from 
Portland  to  the  coast)  was  completed  and 
a  trail  built  to  the  summit  of  Saddle 
Mountain,  the  use  of  the  park  and  the 
mountain  increased.  According  to  Arm¬ 
strong  (1965),  total  visitor  attendance  at 
Saddle  Mountain  was  26,492  day  visitors 
and  a  total  of  463  overnight  visitors  in 
1963.  The  summit  trail  is  still  popular 
with  weekend  hikers  in  spite  of  hazard¬ 
ous  trail  conditions  which  are  responsible 
for  several  accidents  and  injuries  each 
year  (Oregonian  1992,  1993,1994). 

The  fire  history  of  Saddle  Mountain 
and  the  surrounding  areas  is  difficult  to 
determine  even  though  forest  fires  have 
been  a  common  phenomena  in  the 
coastal  forests,  especially  in  the  rela¬ 
tively  dry  summers.  Accurate  fire  re¬ 
cords  for  the  Saddle  Mountain  vicinity, 
prior  to  the  twentieth  century,  do  not 
exist.  Most  of  the  information  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  large  catastrophic  fires  that  peri¬ 
odically  burned  in  the  Coast  Range. 
There  is  no  written  record  that  provides 
indication  as  to  whether  or  not  the  large 
fires  were  the  result  of  human  or  natural 
causes.  The  first  written  reports  of  fires 
in  the  Saddle  Mountain  area  were  in 
1868  and  1902  (Morris  1934). 


Definitions 

disjuncts  =  separated  from  others  of  its 
kind 

relict  =  something,  as  a  rock  or  organ¬ 
ism,  left  unchanged  in  a  process  of 
change 

herbaceous  =  referring  to  a  seed  plant 
that  lacks  woody  tissue  and  dies  to  the 
ground  at  the  end  of  the  growing  season 

General  Flora  and  Vegetation  Zonation 

The  coastal  mountains  ofNorthwest 
Oregon  contain  some  of  the  most  luxuri¬ 
ant  forests  in  the  world  (Franklin  and 
Dymess  1988).  One  of  the  striking  char¬ 
acteristics  of  these  forests  is  the  domi¬ 
nance  of  conifers  (Kuchler  1946).  The 
climate  in  the  coastal  region  is  favorable 
to  coniferous  species  for  two  reasons:  ( 1 ) 
the  region  has  high  overall  precipitation 
with  the  maximum  occurrence  in  the 
winter  months  and  dry  summers;  and  (2) 
the  winters  are  mild.  As  such,  the  conif¬ 
erous  species  can  continue  their  yearly 
assimilation  through  the  winter  and 
spring  months.  This  provides  the  ever¬ 
greens  with  a  competitive  advantage  over 
the  deciduous  hardwoods  in  the  region 
(Kuchler  1946;  Franklin  and  Dymess 
1988). 

Within  the  coastal  coniferous  forest 
formation,  Saddle  Mountain  is  situated 
near  the  border  of  the  Sitka  spruce  (Picea 
site  hens  is)  and  western  hemlock  ( Tsuga 
heterophylla).  The  vegetation  actually 
exhibits  communities  from  three  vegeta¬ 
tion  zones:  (1)  the  Sitka  spruce  zone;  (2) 
the  western  hemlock  zone;  and  (3)  the 
Pacific  silver  fir  ( Abies  amabilis)  zone 
(Juday  1976;  Franklin  and  Dymess 
1988). 

1 .  The  Sitka  spruce  zone  usually 
occurs  on  wet  slopes  with  a  westerly 
aspect.  Sitka  spruce,  western  hemlock, 
western  red  cedar  ( Thuja  plicata ),  and 
red  alder  ( Alnus  rubra)  are  the  dominant 
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tree  species  found  in  this  forest  zone. 
The  under-story  vegetation  is  dominated 
by  sword  fern  ( Polysticum  munition), 
redwood  sorel  ( Oxalis  oregana),  oval 
leaf  blueberry  (  Vaccinium  ovalifolium), 
evergreen  huckleberry  ( Vaccinium 
ovatum),  Alaskan  blueberry  ( Vaccinium 
alaskaense),  and  dwarf  Oregon  grape 
{Berberis  nervosa ),  with  patches  of  vine 
maple  {Acer  circinatum)  present 
(Alaback  and  Frenkel  1978).  Western  red 
cedar  is  relatively  unimportant  on  Saddle 
Mountain  since  it  is  found  primarily 
along  streams  and  in  drainage  areas 
where  the  soil  is  moist  year  round  (Juday 
1976). 

2.  The  western  hemlock  zone  with 
associated  species  Douglas  Fir 
{Pseudotsuga  menzesii)  and  red  alder, 
becomes  more  common  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  Saddle  Mountain.  The  western 
hemlock  zone  is  the  most  abundant  vege¬ 
tation  zone  on  the  mountain  and  sur¬ 
rounding  area  (Alaback  and  Frenkel 
1978).  Among  the  plant  associations 
commonly  found  in  the  western  hemlock 
zone  on  Saddle  Mountain  are  the  western 
hemlock/dwarf  Oregon  grape  community 
on  drier  sites,  and  the  western  hem¬ 
lock/sword  fern  community  moister  sites 
(Hines  1971;  Franklin  and  Dymess 
1988). 

Red  alder  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  successional  species  after  forest 
disturbance.  Red  alder  becomes  impor¬ 
tant  as  it  decays,  helping  to  rebuild  the 
nitrogen  content  of  the  area  soils,  which 
prepares  the  way  for  Douglas  fir  and 
western  hemlock  (Alaback  and  Frenkel 
1978). 

Douglas  fir  is  also  considered  a 
transitional  species  in  the  western  hem¬ 
lock  zone  even  though  it  may  be  the 
longest  lived  tree  species  in  that  zone. 
This  is  due  to  the  inability  of  Douglas  fir 
to  reproduce  in  its  own  shade,  whereas 
western  hemlock  can  reproduce  in  very 


low  light  conditions  (Franklin  and  Dyr- 
ness  1988). 

3.  The  Pacific  silver  fir  zone  found 
on  Saddle  Mountain  deserves  some  ex¬ 
planation.  This  species  and  its  common 
associate,  noble  fir  {Abies  procera)  are 
infrequent  in  the  Oregon  Coast  Range. 
This  zone  is  typically  found  at  the  550 
to  1650  m  elevation  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Olympic  Mountains  (Fonda 
and  Bliss  1969;  Franklin  and  Dymess 
1988).  In  the  Cascade  Mountains,  it  is 
typically  found  at  1000  to  1500  m 
(Franklin  and  Dymess  1988).  Pacific 
silver  fir  is  the  most  important  and  wide¬ 
spread  tree  species  in  the  montane  and 
subalpine  zones  of  the  Olympic  moun¬ 
tains.  It  is  found  in  the  Cascade  moun¬ 
tains  between  the  lower  Western  Hem¬ 
lock  zone  and  the  upper  mountain  hem¬ 
lock  (Tsuga  mertensiana)  zone  (Hines 
1971;  Franklin  and  Dymess  1988). 

The  presence  of  Pacific  silver  fir 
and  noble  fir  seem  to  be  an  anomaly  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Northern  Oregon 
Coast  Range  as  they  are  not  part  of  the 
composition  of  the  typical  lowland  forest 
(Hines  1971;  Chambers  1974;  Juday 
1976;  Franklin  and  Dymess  1988).  The 
significance  of  their  current  location  on 
Saddle  Mountain  is  that  it  adds  evidence 
to  the  hypothesis  that  these  are  montane 
species  that  found  refuge  on  Saddle 
Mountain  during  periods  of  glacial  ex¬ 
tremes  (Hansen  1947;  Detling  1953, 
1954;  Carlson  1997). 

Historic  Flora 

Of  the  known  total  of  301  plant 
species  found  on  Saddle  Mountain,  ap¬ 
proximately  40  are  found  at  or  near  the 
summit  and  have  their  present  centers  of 
distribution  in  places  at  some  distance 
from  Saddle  Mountain,  such  as  in  the 
Olympic  Mountains,  Cascade  Range, 
Wallowa  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada  (Table  I).  These  40  species  are 
found  above  600  m  elevation  on  Saddle 
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Above:  Iris  tenax  (Wild  Iris). 

Below:  Saxifraga  cespitosa  (Tufted  Saxifrage)  and  Phlox  diffusa  (Spreading  Phlox). 

Photographs  courtesy  of  Margaret  McCarter 
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Cladothamnus  pyroliflorus  (Copperbush). 

Douglasia  laevigata. 

Photographs  courtesy  of  Margaret  McCarter 
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Mountain  and  at  approximately  1220  to 
1830  m  on  the  higher  Olympic  Moun¬ 
tains,  Cascade  Range  and  Wallowa 
mountains  and  up  to  2700  m  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  (Detling  1954;  Munz  1968; 
Mason  1975;  Carlson  1997). 

The  relative  isolation  of  Saddle 
Mountain  on  the  western  fringe  of  the 
Coast  Range,  24  km  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  160  km  or  more  from  the 
previously  mentioned  higher  elevation 
mountains  has  established  it  as  a  refu- 
gium  for  migrating  flora  during  periods 
of  climatic  extremes.  The  montane  flora 
was  probably  more  widespread  at  this 
latitude  during  glacial  episodes  and  has 
since  retreated.  Saddle  Mountain  may 
have  served  as  a  refugia  for  these  species 
as  the  climate  warmed,  eliminating  them 
from  adjacent  and  intervening  lowlands. 
Conversely,  the  summ  it  region  of  Saddle 
Mountain  provided  habitat  sufficiently 
similar  to  the  distant  mountains  so  that 
the  plants  could  survive  (Detling  1954). 

The  significance  of  the  number  of 
these  species  found  on  Saddle  Mountain 
and  in  the  other  distant  mountains  is  that 
these  plants  probably  did  not  migrate 
much  farther  south  along  the  coast  range 
than  Saddle  Mountain.  The  surrounding 
coastal  peaks  harbor  only  a  few  of  these 
species.  For  example,  Mary’s  Peak, 
which  lies  to  the  south  of  Saddle  Moun¬ 
tain  [between  Newport  and  Corvallis], 
has  only  nine  disjunct  species  whereas 
Saddle  Mountain  has  40  (Detling  1954; 
Snow  1984). 

In  examining  the  large  number  of 
these  montane  flora  that  are  still  found 
in  the  Cascade  Range,  Olympic  Moun¬ 
tains,  Wallowa  Mountains  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada  it  may  be  inferred  that  during  the 
migrations  of  these  plants,  the  conditions 
in  these  mountain  areas  were  more  ex¬ 
treme  than  today’s,  providing  a  suitable 
habitat  (Detling  1954).  It  is  unknown 
what  factors  other  than  latitude  allowed 


the  montane  flora  to  reach  Saddle  Moun¬ 
tain.  Between  Saddle  Mountain  and  the 
Olympic  Mountains  there  are  only  low 
hills  and  between  Saddle  Mountain  and 
the  Cascade  Range  there  is  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  low  elevation  Willamette 
Valley.  In  order  for  the  montane  flora  to 
migrate  to  Saddle  Mountain,  they  may 
have  had  continuous  distribution  across 
these  low  lying  areas.  This  could  result 
only  by  the  presence  of  an  extremely 
cold  climate  during  this  period,  which 
would  have  forced  them  into  low  lying 
areas  (Detling  1954;  Carlson  1997). 

Perhaps  the  best  explanation  for  the 
current  distribution  of  the  montane  taxa 
is  that  during  the  late  glacial  period  the 
Arctic  and  alpine  flora  extended  south¬ 
ward  down  the  Cascade  Range  and  also 
the  Coast  Range  to  slightly  south  of 
Saddle  Mountain.  Afterward  as  the  cli¬ 
mate  became  warmer  and  drier,  these 
species  were  eliminated  from  lowland 
areas  and  persist  today  only  in  isolated 
locations  (Detling  1954). 

The  plant  species  of  the  southerly 
exposed  slopes  are  well  adapted  to  the 
dry  conditions  found  in  the  shallow, 
rocky  soils.  Several  of  these  plants  prob¬ 
ably  have  their  origins  in  the  drier  Sierra 
Nevada  far  to  the  south  of  Saddle  Moun¬ 
tain  (Table  I).  These  maybe  relicts  from 
the  Hypsithermal  period  (ca.  8000-3000 
years  ago)  and  are  also  found  in  the 
subalpine  zone  of  the  Olympic  Moun¬ 
tains,  Cascade  Range,  Wallowa  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  Sierra  Nevada.  Typical  of 
alpine  flora,  many  species  begin  to 
bloom  in  early  spring  with  flowering 
tapering  off  in  early  summer,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  dry  summer  conditions.  Annuals 
often  avoid  soil  drought  by  maturing 
early  in  the  season.  Perennial  species 
have  their  own  strategies  for  surviving 
soil  drought  such  as  the  presence  of 
bulbs  Olympic  Onion  {Allium  crenu- 
latum ),  and  Nodding  Onion  {Allium 
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crenulatum),  large  tap  roots  such  as 
Marindales  Lomatium  ( Lomatium 
martindalei) ,  and  the  deep  roots  of 
Koeleria  cristata,  Columbia  Lewisia 
( Lewisia  columbiana ),  Wooly  Sunflower 
( Eriophyllum  lanatum),  and  Pearly  Ever¬ 
lasting  (Anaphalis  margartiacea) 
(Daubenmire  1974;  Carlson  1997). 

The  dry  meadow  communities 
found  on  Saddle  Mountain  comprise  a 
relatively  stable  ecozone  between  the 
forested  pockets  dominated  by  Pacific 
Silver  Fir  and  Noble  Fir  (Carlson  1997). 
This  is  unusual  as  far  as  meadows  are 
concerned  as  they  are  normally  part  of 
a  successional  process.  Meadows  are 
typically  formed  due  to  hydrologic  con¬ 
trols  or  some  disturbance  that  removes 
forest  cover  and  eventually  that  forest 
cover  returns  through  succession.  The 
reason  meadows  persist  on  Saddle 
Mountain  is  due,  mainly,  to  the  shallow 
soil  conditions  found  near  the  summit: 
conifers  appear  to  be  unable  to  colonize 
these  dry  meadows.  These  meadow  com¬ 
munities  vary  in  their  composition,  struc¬ 
ture  and  dynamics  and  thus  represent 
identifiable  and  classifiable  entities  of 
the  pattern  of  vegetation. 

Summary 

Of  the  301  known  plant  species  on 
Saddle  Mountain,  approximately  40 
species  may  be  relicts  from  periods  of 
climatic  extremes  (Table  I).  The  majority 
of  these  disjunct  species  have  their  ori¬ 
gins  in  the  Olympic  mountains  and/or 
Cascade  Range.  These  species  probably 
arrived  on  Saddle  Mountain  during  the 
latter  Pleistocene  glacial  period  (10,000 
to  250,000  years  B.P.).  As  continental 
glaciers  pushed  southward  and  mountain 
glaciers  down  into  lower  elevations,  the 
montane  flora  migrated  through  lowland 
areas  and  reached  isolated  peaks  such  as 
Saddle  Mountain.  As  the  climate  eventu¬ 
ally  warmed  during  the  Hypsithermal 
period,  these  species  were  eliminated 


from  the  lowland  areas  while  those  at 
higher  altitudes  in  isolated  areas  survived 
as  disjuncts  i.e.,  Saddle  Mountain. 

A  small  percentage  of  the  flora  is 
thought  to  be  species  that  originated  in 
warmer  and  drier  habitats  to  the  south 
such  as  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains. 
These  plants  are  presumed  to  have 
reached  Saddle  Mountain  during  the 
Hypsithermal,  a  warmer-drier  period 
9000  to  4000  years  B.P.  Eventually  the 
climate  stabilized  to  conditions  much 
like  today  and  these  flora  were  displaced 
from  lowland  areas,  except  for  those  that 
found  refuge  on  Saddle  Mountain.  Some 
relict  species  of  importance  on  Saddle 
Mountain  are  the  tree  species  Pacific 
Silver  Fir ,  Noble  Fir,  Sitka  Alder  ( A l mis 
sim/ata),  and  herbaceous  species  Alpine 
Willow  Herb  ( Epilobium  alpinum),  Sub 
Alpine  Daisy  (Erigeron pergrinus) ,  Ane¬ 
mone  (Anemone  glob osa),  Streambank 
Arnica  (Arnica  amplexicaulis) ,  Shooting 
Star  (Dodecatheon  radicatum),  Colum¬ 
bia  Lewisia  (Lewisia  columbiana). 
Spreading  Phlox  (Phlox  diffusa)  and 
Penstemon  (Penstemon  spp.)  (Table  I). 
The  isolated  location  of  Saddle  Mountain 
combined  with  local  climate  and  soil 
factors  creates  an  environment  similar  to 
that  of  higher  and  more  distant  moun¬ 
tains.  This  has  established  it  as  a  refu- 
gium  for  migrating  plant  species. <3r 


Editors  Notes:  See  also  the  article, 
“ The  Natural  History  of  Saddle  Moun¬ 
tain,  Clatsop  County,  Oregon  ”  by  Robert 
J.  Carson  of  the  Department  of  Geology 
at  Whitman  College  in  the  Summer  1988 
issue  o/Cumtux. 

Margaret  McCarter,  who  taught 
biology  and  botany  at  Clatsop  College 
for  many  years,  generously  provided  the 
photographs  which  accompany  this  arti¬ 
cle. 
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TABLE  I 


DISJUNCT  PLANT  SPECIES  FOUND  ON  SADDLE  MOUNTAIN  AND 
SHARED  WITH  OTHER  MOUNTAIN  RANGES 

(Detling  1954;  Munz  1968;  Mason  1975;  Carlson  1997) 


Saddle  Mountain  Species 

Olympic 

Cascade 

Wallowa 

Sierra 

Mts. 

Range 

Mts. 

Nevada 

Abies  amabilis 

X 

X 

Abies  procera 

x 

X 

Acer glabrum  “Douglasii” 

X 

X 

X 

Agoseris  gracilens 

X 

X 

Alnus  sinuata 

X 

X 

X 

Anemone  globosa 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Anemone  oregana 

X 

X 

Arenaria  verna  " Pubescens  ” 

X 

X 

Arnica  amplexicaulis 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Campanula  petiolata 

X 

X 

Cladothamnus  pyrolaeflorus 

X 

X 

Cryptogramma  acrostichoides 

X 

X 

X 

Dodecatheon  radicatum 

X 

X 

Douglasia  laevigata 

X 

X 

Epilobium  alpinum 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Erigeron  peregrinus 

X 

X 

X 

Erythronium  grandiflorum  "Pallidum  ”  x 

X 

X 

Lewisia  columbiana  "Rupicola" 

X 

X 

Lomatium  angustatum  “ Flavum  ” 

X 

X 

Luzula  divaricata 

X 

X 

Penstemon  menziesii 

X 

X 

X 

Penstemon  nemorosus 

X 

X 

Penstemon  ovatus 

X 

X 

Penstemon  serrulatus 

X 

X 

Phleum  alpinum 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Phlox  diffusa  "Longistylis” 

X 

X 

X 

Polygonum  bistortoides 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Polypodium  vulgare  “Columbianum  ’’  x 

X 

X 

Prenanthes  lessingii  ’ 

X 

X 

Rhinanthus  kyrollae 

X 

Ribes  lacustre 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Rubus  pedatus 

X 

X 

Rudbeckia  occidentalis 

X 

X 

X 

Saxifraga  bronchialis  “Vespertina’ 

X 

Saxifraga  ferruginea 

X 

X 

Saxifraga  rufidula 

X 

X 

Sorbus  sitchensis 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Synthyris  schizantha 

X 

X 

Trifolium  longipes 

X 

X 

X 

Vaccinium  scoparium 

X 

X 

X 

Saxifraga  caespitosa 

X 

X 

X 
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By  Liisa  Penner  (Email  -  liisap@seasurf.net) 

The  Jewett-Bond-Shane-Ferrell  families 

Over  ten  years  ago,  when  someone  wrote  to  the  Astoria  Public  Library  asking 
for  information  about  Clatsop  County  pioneer  Laura  Jewett  Bond  Shane  Ferrell,  who 
married  three  times  and  was  the  mother  of  fifteen  children,  Bruce  Bemey.  former 
director  of  the  library,  sent  articles  to  her  from  local  newspapers.  Their  correspon¬ 
dence  was  placed  in  the  library’s  files  next  to  the  newspaper  index.  The  many  query 
letters  and  the  index,  along  with  records  from  the  courthouse  and  the  Oregon  State 
Archives,  constitute  an  ever  growing  pool  of  information  from  which  researchers 
are  able  to  draw.  When  another  descendant  of  Laura  Ferrell  wrote,  we  were  able  to 
put  her  in  touch  with  the  first.  The  third  member  of  the  family  to  send  a  query,  Donna 
Schmitt,  had  so  much  material,  she  volunteered  to  write  an  article  for  Cumtux.  Before 
we  could  get  Donna’s  article  into  print,  another  member  of  the  family  contacted  us 
with  stories  of  their  McMullen,  Gamble  and  Bond  ancestors.  Not  two  weeks  later, 
I  walked  into  the  CCHS  office  to  find  two  women,  one  busily  photocopying  Donna’s 
preliminary  article,  and  the  other,  her  daughter,  searching  through  Carol  Moore’s 
index  to  Cumtux  for  more  on  their  ancestor,  Laura  Ferrell,  and  the  Shanes.  When 
Donna  made  a  research  trip  here  from  California,  we  visited  the  Seaside  Museum 
and  Historical  Society  where  we  looked  at  the  marvelous  records  of  Genevieve 
Butterfield  Young  and  discovered  that,  years  ago,  she  had  interviewed  Laura  Ferrell’s 
nephew  and  gathered  photos  of  the  family.  Here,  in  this  issue,  finally  appears  Donna’s 
story,  the  first  of  several  installments. 

Ferchen  family 

Ute  Sachau  who  lives  in  Flensburg,  Germany,  recently  sent  a  query  over  the 
internet  about  the  Ferchen  and  Sievert  families  of  Clatsop  County.  Alta  Schalk  Weir’s 
article  in  the  Spring  1984  issue  of  Cumtux  told  the  story  of  these  families  and  their 
relatives,  the  Christians  and  the  Hildebrands.  An  exchange  of  information  followed, 
from  CCHS,  the  Clatsop  County  Courthouse  and  the  Astoria  library  for  church  and 
other  records  from  the  former  Schleiswig-Holstein  area  (which  passed  back  and  forth 
between  the  Danes  and  the  Germans).  A  phone  call  to  Alta  Schalk  Weir,  president 
of  the  CCHS  board  of  directors  in  1962,  who  now  lives  in  British  Columbia  and  one 
to  John  Allen,  now  of  Portland,  supplied  more  information.  Ute  has  written  an  article 
about  Captain  P.E.  (Ned)  Ferchen,  his  brother,  half-sister  and  his  cousins  who  all 
lived  in  this  area,  which  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 

“Glimpses  of  the  Past”  by  Ruth  Busse  Allingham 

This  book  of  oral  histories  from  Naselle  is  available  at  the  Pacific  County 
(Washington)  Historical  Society  and  from  Carleton  Appelo  of  Naselle.  The  names 
in  this  fascinating  book  will  be  familiar  to  many  Clatsop  County  people. 

Errata 

The  cover  of  the  fall  issue  of  Cumtux  should  say  “No.  4.”  Bruce  Bemey 
discovered  that  the  photo  on  the  inside  the  front  cover  is  a  view  to  the  south.  John 
Goodenberger  notes  that  the  photo  is  at  least  ten  years  younger  than  stated. 

Does  anyone  have  a  photo  of  Capt.  Ned  Ferchen  or  John  A.  Devlin? 


The  Clatsop  County 

Historical  Society 

Corporate  Sponsors  receive: 

•  Prominent  listing  as  a  Corporate  Sponsor  at  the  Heritage 
Museum 

•  One  year  subscription  to  Cumtux  with  an  annual  listing  as  a 
Corporate  Sponsor 

•  Use  of  one  of  our  three  facilities  for  a  meeting  or  event 

•  Two  complimentary  tickets  to  the  Annual  Holiday  Dinner 

•  Two  complimentary  tickets  to  “Plum  Pudding”  at  the  Flavel 
House  in  December 

•  Twelve  museum  admission  passes 

•  Special  gift  from  the  Historical  Society 


Business  Sponsors  receive: 

•  Prominent  listing  as  a  Business  Sponsor  at  the  Heritage 
Museum 

•  Admission  to  all  three  museums 

•  One  year  subscription  to  Cumtux  with  an  annual  listing  as  a 
Business  Sponsor 

•  One  year  subscription  to  CCHS  Newsletter  including  listing 

•  Window  decal 

•  10%  discount  in  museum  shops 

•  Four  museum  admission  passes 

•  Two  tickets  to  “Tea  &  Scones”  at  the  Flavel  House  in  August 

For  more  information  on  Business  and  Corporate  Sponsor  support, 
contact  CCHS  at  (503)  325-2203. 


The  Corporate  and  Business 
Sponsorship  Program 

provides  important  financial  support. 

The  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society 
gratefully  acknowledges  these 


Corporate  Sponsors  of  CCHS 

The  Astorian-Budget  Publishing  Company,  Astoria 
The  Bank  of  Astoria,  Astoria 
_ Wells  Fargo  Bank,  Astoria _ 

and 


Business  Sponsors  of  CCHS 

Clean  Services,  Astoria 
Crest  Motel,  Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Blair  Henningsgaard,  Astoria 
Historical  Tours  of  Astoria,  Astoria 
Medical  Dental  Center,  Astoria 
Wecoma  Partners,  Ltd.,  Astoria 


Please  Join  Us! 

Call  or  write: 

CLATSOP  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
1618  Exchange  Street,  Astoria,  OR  97103  —  (503)  325-2203 


Courtesy  of  Harold  Johnson 


Gathering  of  members  of  Company  L,  186th  Infantry  at  Camp  Rilea  in  1995. 
Left  to  right:  Dale  Fallon,  Jim  Hope,  John  McLoughlin,  Ross  Peterson,  Truman 
Slotte,  Joe  Bruce  (in  back),  Harold  Johnson,  Warren  Lovell,  Unknown,  Ted 
Merydith  (in  back),  A1  Graichen  (in  brown  uniform),  behind  him  -  Unknown, 
Faville  Richey  (in  back),  Bob  Uhrbrand,  and  at  right,  Adj.  General  of  the  Oregon 
National  Guard,  Raymond  F.  Rees. 
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